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Presidents BPage 


WU 7 HEN the New York Folklore Society was born ten years ago, 

the two chief attendants at its birth had strong connections 
with the Capital City. Now the baby has grown up to be a youth- 
ful ten-year old—full of life and with plans for many years ahead— 
and the new president of the Society is another Albanian. 

Your new president has an official concern for every town, 
county, city, and village in the state—they add up to 1604 units 
of local government—and that should add up to a lot of New York 
State folklore. Our ten-year-old society enjoys a distinguished 
record under the leadership of devoted students, collectors, and 
teachers of folklore. There is still much to do, however, to make 
more people aware of the importance of their heritage and of the 
folklore enriching that heritage. We promise to continue the 
record of the past decade and to carry word of the Society and its 
work throughout the state. 

History, literature, and music are three of the chief fields of 
interest in folklore. Your new officers represent each of these fields. 
The president is a historian. The Vice President, Charles L. Wal- 
lis, is Professor of English at Keuka College, where part of his 
program includes teaching courses in American folklore. “Chuck” 
Wallis is also the author of the superb treatise on epitaphs, Stories 
on Stone, published earlier this year by the Oxford University 
Press. Secretary Marjorie Loomis, teacher of music in the Coop- 
erstown Central School, has achieved in her young life an excep- 


tional record as a collector and performer of American folk music. 
Robert W. Crooks, of the Farmers’ Museum and N. Y. S. H. A., 
continues as our able, efficient Treasurer. 

Frank Warner has promised to keep his weight behind the 
Society. His proposal for a Long Island branch of the New York 
Folklore Society can be a pattern for other regional units through- 
out the state. Where will the next one be? If you have an inter- 
ested group, write to us at the State Education Building, Albany 
1, and let us know of your plans and organization. 

Here is some news about future events:— 

On December 29 and 30, the annual meeting of the American 
Folklore Society will be held in New York City at the Hotel Stat- 
ler. Our devoted member and former Vice President, Professor 
Margaret Bryant, is in charge of arrangements. Frank Warner is 
scheduled to sing at one of the sessions. Keep these meetings in 
mind for some informative discussions on all aspects of folklore. 

Our own annual winter meeting is set for Saturday afternoon, 
February fifth, at the New-York Historical Society, 170 Central 
Park West. The program is not yet complete, but you can be cer- 
tain the afternoon will be a stimulating and entertaining one. So 
be sure to leave open this date! W. G. T. 








A: is usual in our Winter issue, this time we have a number of 
articles devoted to holiday customs. Also in the holiday spirit 
of merriment is Mrs. Hunter’s article reporting tales of the late 
Judge Brewster. If I had to make a list of the most skillful oral 
tale-tellers of New York State whom I have known, Byron Brews- 
ter’s name would certainly be near the top. The Judge was an 
ornament of bench and bar; he was certainly at least as eminent 
“after court” for his humorous yarns. Like the Judges Hand from 
the same county, he was a great Yorker. 

Before this issue is published, there will be two interesting 
publications. One is an article about “Knickerbocker Santa Claus” 
by Prof. Charles W. Jones in The New-York Historical Society 
Quarterly for October, 1954 (vol. 38, no. 4). The other is Dr. 
B. A. Botkin’s book called Sidewalks of America (Bobbs-Merill 
Books; November, 1954), the first big anthology of American 
city-lore. 

Fortunately I always have enough articles in supply to fill our 
Quarterly months in advance, but just now I need more pieces for 
the department called ‘‘Folklore in the Schools.” The teachers— 
from kindergarten to college—are urged to fill this want. Mean- 
while, happy holidays to them, to the kids, to our new officers, and 
to all subscribers and contributors. H. W. T. 


DUTCH LORE IN HOLLAND 
AND AT CASTLETON, N. Y. 


By LOUISE VAN NEDERYNEN ATTERIDG 


HERE is a folk-rhyme of earlier American days when 
the “Yankees” were less polite than they are now: 


When God made the Irish, he didn’t make much, 
But they're a darn sight better than the gol-darned Dutch. 


I'd be inclined to argue that point, principally because I was born 
of two 100% Dutch parents, who were in turn born of four more 
100% Dutch parents, and so on back as far as we can trace. And, 
somehow, I’m proud of it. But the fact that I’m Dutch is not the 
only reason I like the Dutch people. Most of all, I like them for 
their little customs, folkways, songs, sayings, and dishes which 
have been passed on to me by my parents, my grandparents, my 
aunts and uncles, and my friends. I only hope that I can teach 
my Dutch grace (for before and after meals) to my children. I 
hope they will look forward to singing Dutch “Sint Nikolaas” 
songs as I did, and that they will enjoy eating oliebollen on New 
Year’s Eve and Paasch brood on Easter as I always did. 


The Dutch holidays start the same time of year as the American 
ones do—on January 1. As in the United States, this is “Nieuw 
Jaar” (New Year). Unlike the American holiday, however, which 
is usually merely a resting-up time after the gay evening before, 
the day is one of the most popular in the Dutch calendar. The 
Dutch are a very religious people and start out most of their holi- 
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days by attending church services. When I questioned my grand- 
aunt and grand-uncle on this, they immediately added: “And it’s 
not like church in this country either. When we go to church we 
go twice a day and the service lasts two hours each time.” 7° 
But the afternoon belongs to the people, and they spend it going 
from house to house wishing everyone a prosperous and happy 
New Year. Everyone, regardless of age, goes, and each visit is well 
rewarded by lavish displays of food. It is a habit also to give money 
or clothes to the poorer people as they come around.’ ** From 
someone else I learned that even the newspaper man and the 
lamplighter would come to the door to wish you a happy New 
Year. For this gesture they in turn expected a tip.® 


On the evening before the beginning of the Lenten Season, 
the Dutch people celebrate Vastenavond (Fast Evening). It is 
more a Catholic holiday, but the Protestant people have their fun 
too. Some people start as early as Monday and from then until 
Ash Wednesday everyone makes merry with eating, drinking, 
playing cards, etc. ‘Pannekoeken’ (pancakes) are the most popular 
food and Oliebollen are also in great demand. My father’ sang 
for me this rather silly, yet charming Vastenavond song. 


Vrouw tis Vaste-avond, 

Ho man ho. 

Hier’s een stoel en daar een stoel, 
Op elke stoel een kussen. 
Vrouwtje, houw je kinnebak toe 
Of ’k sla er een pannekoek tusschen. 
Tusschen je neus en tusschen je kin 
Kan nog wel een pannekoek in. 
Rommelpottery, Rommelpottery, 
Geef m’ een cent, dan ga ’k voorby. 
Rommelpottery, Rommelpottery, 
Geef m’ een cent, dan go ’k voorby. 
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(Wife, this is the eve of the fasting season, 
Ho man, ho! 

Here’s a chair and there’s a chair, 

On each chair there’s a pillow. 

Little wife, keep your mouth shut 
Or I'll throw a pancake into it. 
Between your nose and chin 

There is room for another pancake. 
Rommelpottery, Rommelpottery. 
Give me a penny, and I'll go further. 
Rommelpottery, Rommelpottery, 
Give me a penny, and I'll go further.) 


At the ‘“Rommelpottery,” the singer tries to make a lot of noise, 
resembling the sound made when one bangs on a flower pot. 
Then, upon being paid the bonus of one penny, he continues his 
song. The song is gay and represents the generally happy spirit of 
the occasion. 

In a letter directly from Holland in 1947, I received a rather 
odd description of the way Palm-Zondag (Palm Sunday) is cele- 
brated by the Dutch people. Rijk Puik says, “The children walk 
about with sticks, pricked full with a cock (made of bread), 
oranges, paper banners, etc. (When oranges are to be had.)” 
Several of our Dutch friends’ ** had seen this done, but for the 
greater majority Palm-Zondag meant merely a more religious 
Sunday then usual, and also the confirmation into the church of 
the older teen-age youths.’ « ® 

Holy week is spent pretty much the same as in the United 
States. There are church services all week long, and in some fam- 
ilies fasting is observed. In my aunt’s family, they were not allow- 
ed to eat any meat, butter, or milk on Goeden Vrijdag (Good 
Friday) although they were not Catholic.® 
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Eerste Paaschdag (First Easter) meant church again, both in 
the morning and in the evening, lasting two hours each time. But 
the thing that is really looked forward to is the food. The biggest 
favorite is Paasch Brood (Easter Bread). It is made up of a very 
sweet dough and filled with citron, raisins and currents. All year 
long you get tickets when you buy bread at the bakery. At Easter 
you turn these in for free Paasch Broods. You usually need 100 
or 75 tickets for a bread, depending upon the baker. In some 
cases, tickets are not used, but the baker keeps track of your pur- 
chases during the year and gives you your deserved reward at 
Paascher. On this holiday, the children get chocolates and sugared 
eggs. They get candies in the shape of animals. They also eat as 
many hard-boiled hen’s eggs as they possibly can. A very popular 
game at the table on Paasch is often played by two children bump- 
ing the pointed end of their eggs together. The one whose egg 
cracks has to give it to the other. Everyone tries to out-eat the next 
fellow.’ ** A neighbor of ours remembers eating rice on Paasche’, 
and Mr. Puik in Holland mentions that the hard boiled eggs are 
now mostly colored. He also tells of the burning of Paasche bon- 
fires, and tells a little song the children sing. 


Een ei is geen ei, 
Twee ei is een half ei, 
Drie ei is een Pass-ei. 


(One egg is no egg, 
Two eggs are a half an egg, 
Three eggs are an Easter-egg.) 


Although the older Dutch people do not remember this, it now 
seems to be the custom to buy a new suit or dress at Paasche." 
My aunt does confirm the story about the bonfire though.’ 

A holiday is not really a holiday for the Dutch people however, 
unless they have two days to celebrate it, and therefore the day 
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after Eerste Paasche is designated as Tweede Paaschdag (Second 
Easter). Religious people do not approve of too great a show of 
frivolity on the actual religious holiday, but they will now go out 
visiting or riding. No one has to work on this day. The younger 
people play football or other sports. And everyone must eat more 
Paasche eggs if he possibly can. Then on Tuesday everyone goes 
back to his job.’ «§ 

The next important holiday for the Dutch is Luilakfeest 
(Sluggard’s Feast), on the day before Pentecost. The main cele- 
bration starts at the break of dawn and usually ends by the time 
the majority of people have to go to work. The word iuilak means 
lazy, and it is told that the holiday originated many, many years 
ago when the bells in the steeple didn’t toll one morning. The 
people, not knowing that the watchman in the steeple had died 
during the previous night, called him luilak, and the day has 
been celebrated ever since.’ Early in the morning the children 
get up and go from door to door, knocking and shouting: 


Luilak, Beddezak, 

Slaapt om negen uren nog. 

Negen uren, half-tien, 

Dan kan je de luilak nog niet zien. 


(Lazybones, Stay-in-bed, 

Sleeps at nine o’clock yet. 

Nine o'clock, half past nine, 

And you still can’t see the lazybones.) 7? & § 


or: 
Luilak, Slaptsak. 
Groote pop—komt om negen uren op. 


(Lazybones, Sleepy Head. 
Great big doll—gets up at nine o'clock.) ° 


In Haarlem and surroundings, the older people used to dauw- 
trappen (tread dew). They would rise early and set out for a long 
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walk. The one who was the last one in was called the Lutlak.™ 
It is also said that they would meet in a saloon after the walk, 
and the last one in would pay for drinks for everyone.! Now the 
people go to the bulbfields to admire them.'* For breakfast every- 
one eats Luilak Bollen, little warm rolls. You buy them hot at 
the bakery and my grandfather, a baker in Holland, remembers 
very well that they were sold for “10 stukken voor 5c” (10 pieces 
for 5c).5 

The next day is Pinksteren, another big holiday for the Dutch 
people. It celebrates the Pentecost and is often called the 
Whitsuntide, as it is also sometimes called in the United States. 
It is celebrated for two days, broken up the same way as Paasche 
into Eerste Pinksterdag and Tweede Pinksterdag. The first day 
is chiefly religious, and everyone goes to church two times. As my 
aunt and uncle so aptly described it, “You just don’t do any- 
thing.” It is a day for church and resting up.’ ** Another friend, 
however, remembers that it was a day for new clothes and every- 
one who had a new outfit was called a “Pinkster Bloemetje”’ 
(Pinksteren Flower.)* On the second day, everyone again went to 
church in the morning, and the afternoon was spent in visiting 
and entertaining. My uncle especially remembers that they used 
to hire a horse, and the whole family would go out riding.’ * * 

On the third Monday in August, there is a holiday similar to 
our own Hallowe'en. It is called Hartjesdag (Day of Harts) and 
is supposed to start the hunting season. All the children dress up 
as in a masquerade, and there are fireworks and small parades. 

The biggest national holiday is Koninginnedag (Queen's Day) 
which celebrates Queen Wilhelmina’s birthday. The date is 
August 31. It is a festive holiday for common folk and nobility 
alike, and is often compared to our own Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans. During the day there are many parades, and the evening 
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is filled with fireworks. The entertainments are often in the line 
of practical jokes or skills. My uncle remembers especially a pole 
rubbed down with soap between a pile of flour and a pile of dirt. 
It was almost impossible to walk the pole without falling one way 
or the other; in the dirt or in the flour.?** My mother told of 
the sending up of balloons with people in them over the city of 
Amsterdam when she was a child.? Another woman said, “I got a 
new pair of shoes, and they were gone when I got home—com- 
pletely worn out.” ® 

Last, but only because it comes at the end of the calendar year, 
is Sint Nikolaas Avond (Santa Claus Eve) and Sint Nikolaas Dag 
(Santa Claus Day). The children are prepared for months ahead 
of time with warnings that if they aren’t good, they will be in 
Sint Nikolaas’s disfavor when he comes around. Sint Nikolaas 
was originally a bishop from Spain who gave presents to the 
children.’ He is now honored by the people of Holland on the 
5th and 6th of December and not on Christmas Day as he is here. 
Days ahead of time the children set out their wooden shoes with 
piles of hay for the old Saint’s horse and food for him and his 
helper, Zwarte Piet (Black Pete). Piet wears a large hat and leads 
the horse. Sint Nikolaas carries a stick in one hand and a bag on 
a chain in the other. As the chain drags, it makes much noise. He 
raps on the blinds and then comes in. He often makes the chil- 
dren sing for him. My informant went on to tell me that the only 
Christmas tree she had ever seen was in a German neighbor's 
home. It had candles on it and was just like our trees.* I found a 
little more detailed description at my aunt and uncle’s home. 
They claimed the evening was often called Strooiavond (Throw. 
ing Eve). In their story Zwarte Piet carried the stick, bag, and 
chain, and I believe that is the way it is commonly done. When 
the Saint comes in, he actually throws candy over the floor for the 
children, hence the term ‘‘Strooiavond.” If they had been bad, 
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Piet was supposed to put them in his bag. The children were 
quite afraid of his coming as well as anxious to see him. In some 
places the children did hang out stockings as we do, but this was 
rare. In the morning the shoes would be filled with more candy 
and sweets.?** The thing that was especially emphasized to me 
was that men dressed up as Sint Nikolaas and Zwarte Piet actually 
did come to everyone’s house while the children were still up.* 

The adults exchange presents on the following day. The pre- 
sents are usually camouflaged in some way, such as putting them 
inside food or winding them with yarn. Before my aunt and 
uncle were married, she made him a pair of slippers. They were 
laid in the bottom of a bushel basket, and covered with other 
packages of coal and the like. As Uncle Jake said, ‘‘My God, it took 
me a half hour or longer.” ® 

Food is very important during these days. One woman told 
of drinking anise seed in hot milk on the 5th of December.‘ But 
the real eating came the next day. I can remember eating almost 
all of these foods myself; the ones that were unobtainable here 
were always sent to us from Holland. The people especially went 
for fine pastry, and far in advance would order Sint Nikolaas 
cookies, a spicy, sugary cookie in the shape of people.’ ** “Letter 
Banquets” (Letterbanket) were monograms made from a short 
butter dough with an almond-paste filling. Almond paste was also 
shaped into miniature fruits or articles and colored. This was 
called marsapine. But the most popular of all were the milk 
chocolate monograms. I always got one every year, and although 
it was always broken into pieces before it got here, Christmas 
would not have been Christmas without it. (As children, my 
brothers and I did many of the same things the Dutch children 
did, but we always did them on December 25.) In Holland, 
December 25 is for religious purposes only and is celebrated only 
in numerous church services. The next day, commonly known as 
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Tweede Kerstdag, serves much the same purpose as the second 
holidays in the rest of the year. The younger people go skating, 
the older ones visit and entertain. In the evening the Sunday 
Schools give presents to the poor people and books or candy to 
the other children. There is always much singing. 

Speaking of songs, I should like to tell you some of the little 
songs I learned as a child. The very earliest I remember is one 
called 


Sint Nikolaas kapoentje, 
Gooi wat in myn schoentje. 
Gooi wat in myn laarsje, 
Dank je Sint Nikolaasje. 


(Santa Claus, kapoentje, 
Throw something in my shoes. 
Throw something in my boots, 
Thank you, Santa Claus.) 2 


We also often sang: 


Zie de maan schynt door de boomen, 
Jongens staakt je wild geraasch. 

"T Heerlyk avondje is gekomen, 

"T avondje van Sint. Nikolaas. 

Vol verwachting klopt ons hart, 
Wie de koek krygt, wie de gart. 

Vol verwachting klopt ons hart, 
Wie de koek krygt, wie de gart. 


(See the moon shining through the trees, 

Boys, stop that terrible noise. 

The big evening is here, 

The evening of Santa Claus. 

With expectance beat our hearts, 

Who will get the cake, who will get the stick. 
With expectance beat our hearts, 

Who will get the cake, who will get the stick.) ? 
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One of the most famous Sint Nikolaas songs is Sint Nikolaas, 
Goed Heeligman. 


Sint Nikolaas, goed heeligman, 
Trek je beste stappers on. 

Ryd daarmee naar Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam en Spanje. 
Appeltjes van Orangje. 
Peertjes van de hooge boom. 
Sint Nikolaas dat is myn Oom. 


(Santa Claus, good holy man, 

Put your best shoes on. 

Drive with them to Amsterdam. 
From Amsterdam to Spain. 

Take apples from Orange, 

Pears from the high tree. 

Santa Clause that is my uncle.) ° 


Everywhere on Kerstdag is sung: 


Eere zij God, Eere zij God. 

In de hooge. 

En vrede op aarde, 

In de menschen een wel behagen. 


(Glory to God, Glory to God, 
In the highest. 

And peace on earth, 

Good will among men.) ® 


Oudejaar’s Avond (New Year’s Eve) is more quiet for the 
Dutch people then it is for the Americans. They have big parties 
also, but made up almost entirely of family groups. Everyone eats 
oliebollen and appel beignets and drinks hot chocolate. (See sec- 
tion on food for recipes for oliebollen and appel beignets.) Some 
times they drink spiced punch, made by sticking a lemon full of 
cloves. It is put into wine and they are boiled together. My aunt 
and uncle told how they usually had most of these foods on New 
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Year’s Eve in this country until the children were all grown up 
and had left home. “Sometimes I stood to bake for five hours,” 
said Aunt Anna, wiping her brow.’ ** Others have told me of 
eating these foods here; I can remember having them myself when 
I was younger. In another home they ate raisin bread. They al- 
ways went to church on New Year’s Eve also.° 

With holidays there is always food, and I think it may be 
appropriate to stop right here and tell about Dutch food and per- 
haps give a few recipes. Undoubtedly the thing the Dutch are the 
most famous for is their Oliebollen. They are made of a bread 
dough and then fried in deep fat. The recipe is as follows (Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by my mother): 


400 gr. flour 

30 gr. yeast 

About 4/10 qt. luke warm milk 
200 gr. currents, raisins, and citron 
15 gr. orange peel 

Some lemon juice and peel 

3 sour apples. 

2 eggs 

Pinch of salt 

Wesson or Mazola Oil 


Add to the flour enough lukewarm milk to form a soft dough. Beat 
until smooth. Add the rest of the milk and well-washed currants, rais- 
ins, citron, sour apples (in pieces), orange peel, and, if desired, the 
lemon juice and lemon peel. Mix the yeast with a little warm milk 
and sugar ahead of time, and let it stand in a warm place. Add this to 
the batter, and let this dough rise in a warm place for 45 minutes. 
During this time, heat the Wesson Oil or Mazola Oil in an iron pot, 
until a blue smoke is given off. Drop by small amounts some dough 
into the hot fat, and bake the bollen until they are light brown and 
well done, about 5 to 7 minutes. Test them with a fork or a knitting 
needle. They are done if the implement comes out dry. Drain the bol- 
len on brown wrapping paper. Sprinkle them with powdered sugar 
when they are dry. 
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P.S. When baking them, watch that the oil doesn’t get too hot or 
they will burn. 1% 


The other popular food served on Oudejaar’s Avond is appel 
beignets. The recipe follows: 

250 gr. flour 

3/10 of a quart beer or carbonated water 

a pinch of salt 

12 or 14 sour apples. 


Heat the oil in an iron pot until a blue smoke comes off. 

Peel apples, cut core out, and slice. 

Mix the flour with the liquid and salt very quickly to a smooth 
paste. 

Dip the apple rings in this and then drop a few at a time in the 
hot fat until they are light brown. Take them out with a knitting 
needle. Drain on a paper towel and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 
Serve warm. 

P.S. If, during the baking process, no hole forms in the center of 
the apple slice, the batter is too heavy and should have a little liquid 
added.1* 


Pancakes in any form are very popular in Holland, and are 
eaten at any meal. There are many variations, including a sweeter 
thin pancake called a flensje, which is served as dessert. For this 
paper I have chosen “Spekpannekoeken” (Bacon Pancakes): 


250 gr. flour 

250 gr. buckwheat flour 
9/10 qt. luke warm milk 
30 gr. yeast 

150 gr. smoked bacon 
Pinch of salt. 


Mix both flours and add enough lukewarm milk to form a soft 
dough. Beat until smooth. Slowly add the remaining milk and the 
yeast which has been softened by a little lukewarm milk. Let this 
dough rise in a warm place for 45 minutes to one hour. Fry 3 or 4 
pieces of bacon in the frying pan until the bottom of the pan is greas- 
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ed. Pour enough batter onto the grease to form a fairly thick cake, 
and the pieces of bacon won’t fall out anymore. Bake the pancake on 
both sides until it is light brown and well done. Serve bacon pancakes 
with Karo syrup (dark) or very light brown sugar." 


The most popular breakfast cake, and one that I like to eat 
especially, is Ontbyt Koek (Honey Cake). It is often sliced thin 
and eaten right between regular slices of bread. 


2 eggs 

1 cup sugar 

1/3 cup butter 

2 teasp. cinnamon 
\4 teasp. all spice 


4, teasp. ginger 

A little nutmeg 

34, cups honey 

34 cup warm water 
2 cups flour 

1 teasp. baking soda 


Blend shortening with sugar. Add honey and warm water. Sift 
together the flour, baking soda and spices. Add to first mixture and 
then add beaten eggs. Bake in 1 quart loaf pan at 300 F. Test with a 
toothpick to see if it is done.? 


Most Dutch food is filling but not fancy. The main course of 
their meal usually consists of a stampot; that is, some vegetable 
mashed with potatoes. One of the more common stampots is 
Boerenkool (Farmer’s Cabbage), which is kale and potatoes. It is 
always served with metworst. Another common stampot is Heete 
Bliksem (Hot Lightning.) It is made of apples and potatoes, and 
is very hard to cool off. The best-known one, however, is Hutspot. 
Potatoes and carrots and onions are boiled with meat, and then 
the meat is removed and the potatoes and carrots are mashed to- 
gether. The dish has a rather interesting history. It is always eaten 
by the citizens of Leiden on October 3rd, in commemoration of 
their relief in a famous battle with the Spaniards. The city had 
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been surrounded for 80 days, and food was just about non-exis- 
tent. The people were eating dogs, cats, and rats, when the Spani- 
ards were disposed of by a group called the “Sea Beggars.” The 
townsfolk then found a pot of hutspot in a Spanish tent.' * ¥ 

Dutch children like to play just as much as American children 
do, and they are probably even fonder of singing. From the time 
they are born they are sung to or they sing themselves. 

Probably the most famous lullaby there, as here, is Slaap, 
Kindje, Slaap. 


Slaap, kindje, slaap! 

Daar buiten loopt een schaap, 
Schaapje met witte voetjes, 
Drinkt er de melk zoo zoetjes, 
Schaapje met zijn witte wol, 
Kindje drinkt zijn buikje vol. 


(Sleep baby, sleep. 

Outside walks a sheep, 

A sheep with little white feet, 

He drinks the milk so sweetly, 

A sheep with his white wool, 
Baby, drink your tummy full.) ™ 


Another favorite is: 


Suia, suia, kindje. 

O, wat ben, je stout. 

Heb je pyn in je buikje, 
Of zyn je voetjes koud? 
Vuurtje zullen we stoken, 
Papje zullen we kooken. 
Wiegje dat gaat wig-wag, 
Voor de kleine dikzak. 


(Suia, Suia, baby, 
O, how naughty you are. 
Have you a pain in your tummy 
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Or are your piggies cold? 
We shall build a fire. 

We shall cook some porridge. 
Cradle that goes wig-wag, 
For the little fatty.) ° 


A little song liked by all children is one where the parent holds 
the child on his or her lap and rocks him up and down as he sings 


this to him: 


Hortsik paardje, 

Jy gaat naar de stal. 

De koetjes eten alles op, 
En jy krijgt niemendal. 


(Giddap, Horsie, 

You’re going to the stall. 

The cows are eating everything up, 
And you won’t get anything.) ° 


Soon the children learn to sing themselves and the next two 
songs are two of their early favorites. The first one they always 
sing when it is raining outside. 


(1) Het regent, her regent. 
De pannetjes worden nat. 
Daar kwamen twee soldaten aan 
Die vielen op hun gat. 


(It’s raining, it’s raining, 
The pans are getting wet. 
There came two soldiers and 
They fell upon their seats.) ° 


(2) Daar zit een aapje op een stokje, 
Achter moeder’s keuken deur. 
Had een gattje in zyn rokje, 

Daar stak het zyn staartje door. 


(There sat a monkey on a stick 
Behind Mother’s kitchen door. 
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He had a hole in his dress 
Through which his tail stuck out.) ® 


Often the children play games with little rhymes that are said 
but not sung. I remember both of the following very well from 
my own childhood. In the first one, one person makes a fist, leav- 
ing his thumb sticking up. The second one makes a fist around 
the first person’s thumb, and leaves his own thumb out to be held 
by the next person. At the last line they all pull their hands apart. 
They all repeat the rhyme: 


Torentje, Torentje, busse kruit. 
Wat hangt er uit? 

Een gouden fluit, 

Een gouden fluit met knoopen. 
Torentje is gebroken. 


(Steeple, steeple, gun powder. 
What's hanging out of it? 

A golden flute, 

A golden flute with buttons. 
Steeple is broken.) ® 


Actually the words in either this rhyme or the next one make 
very little sense, but the rhythm is what really matters. In the next 
verse, the last word in each line is almost untranslatable. The 
words refer to the fingers, and I will translate them very literally. 


Naar bed, naar bed zegt duimelot. 

Eerst nog wat eten zegt likkepot 

Waar zal ik het halen zegt lange Jaap. 
Uit Grootvader’s kastje zegt ringeling. 

Dat zal ik verklappen zegt het kleine ding. 


(To bed, to bed, says “Standing Alone”. 
First something to eat says “Lick the Pot.” 
Where shall I get it says “Long Joe”. 

From Grandfather’s closet says “Ringaling”. 
That I will tattle says “Little Thing’’.) * 
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As the child says this, he points to each finger successively. Another 
popular game is “Tusschen Keulen en Parijs’. On the last two 
lines a leader performs some act and the others follow him. 


Tusschen Keulen en Parijs leid de weg naar Rome. 

Al wie met ons mee wil gaan, Die moet onze manieren verstaan. 
Zoo, zijn onze manieren, Zoo zijn onze manieren, 

Zoo zijn onze manieren, manieren, Zoo zijn onze manieren. 


(Between Cologne and Paris lies the way to Rome. 
All who wish to go with us must understand our ways. 
So are our ways, so are our ways, 
So are our ways, ways, so are our ways.) 14 
Another game much like our ‘Farmer in the Dell” is “In Holland 
Staat Een Huis”. 
In Holland staat een huis, (Ja huis) 
En in Holland staat een lindelaan, 


Falderie, faldera, falderopsasa, 
In Holland staat een huis. 


Wie woont daar in dat huis, (ja huis?) 
En wie woont daar in die lindelaan? 
Falderie, faldera, falderopsasa, 

Wie woont daar in dat huis? 


Daar woont een rijke heer, (ja heer,) 

Nu krijgt die heer een vrouw, (ja vrouw,) 
Nu krijgt die vrouw een kind, (ja kind,) 
Nu gaat die heer in ’t bosch, (ja bosch) 
Nu gaat die vrouw van huis, (ja huis) 

Nu is dat kind alleen, (alleen) 


The second and third lines are the same in every verse, and the 
first and fourth lines are as written for each stanza. The children 
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pick a child from a circle to act as each person mentioned in the 
song. The translation follows: 


In Holland stands a house, (Yes, house) 

In Holland stands a lane with linden trees. 
Falderie, faldera, falderopsasa, 

In Holland stands a house. 


Who lives in that house, (yes, house) 
And who lives there in that lane? 
Falderie, faldera, falderopsasa, 

Who lives in this house? 


There lives, there lives a rich man (yes, man.) 

Now the man gets a woman (yes, woman.) 

Now the woman gets a child (yes, child.) 

Now the man goes into the woods (yes, woods.) 
Now the woman goes from the house (yes, house.) 


Now the child is alone (alone.) 14 


The last children’s song I want to offer is one sung by school- 
age children. 


Mijn Vader had twee bokkies, 

Twee bokkies zonder staart. 

Hy spande ze voor de wagen, 

Hy ging er mee op straat. 

Toen kwamen er twee agenten, 

Die namen de bokkies mee. 

Mijn Vader begon to schreewen, 

En de bokkies schreew de mee. 

En “Bokkie, Bokkie, Bokkie, Bokkie,” “Be, Be,” 
En “Bokkie, Bokkie, Bokkie, Bokkie,” “Be, Be.” 


(My father had two goats, 
Two goats without a tail. 
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He hitched them to a carriage, 

And went with them on the street. 

There came two policemen, 

Who took the goats with them. 

My Father started to scream, 

And the goats screamed along. 

And “Goat, Goat, Goat, Goat” “Baa, Baa,” 

And “Goat, Goat, Goat, Goat” “Baa, Baa.”) ® 


I cannot fail to mention the grace I said both before and after 
meals ever since I could talk. 


Heere, zegen deze spijse en drank, Amen. 
(God, bless this food and drink, Amen.) # 


Simple as it may seem, I’m sure that I'll remember those seven 
words until the day I die. A popular children’s evening prayer 
goes as follows: 


Goede Maan, jij tiekt so rustig 
Langs die dichte wolken bloers. 
En u licht schijnt altijd rustig, 
Niets dat uwe gange verstoort. 
Jij het beelt van zoete vrede, 
Die geen kommer kent nog wee. 
Hoort naar onze stille bede, 
Deelt ons van u vrede mee. 


(Dear moon, you stay so quiet 

On the heavily clouded sky. 

And your light shines always restful, 
Nothing can stop you. 

You, the symbol of silent peace, 

Who know no trouble or sorrow. 
Listen to our silent prayer, 

And share with us your peace.) ® 


In Holland today the children play just about the same games 
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as they do here: leap-frog, hide and seek, marbles, “Drop the 
Handerchief,” Red Rover. They say: 


Schipper mag ik over varen? Ja of nee? 
(Skipper, may I sail over? Yes or No?) ® 


Often a long chain of children winds itself around the foremost 
child who stands still, all of them chanting: 


De boom word hoe langer, hoe dicker. 
(The tree gets thicker all the time.) 


Then they unwind, saying: 


De boom word hoe langer, hoe dunner. 
(The tree gets thinner all the time.) ? * 1 


Note on Informants and Books: 

1 Albert Van Nederynen, my father, of Castleton on Hudson, N. Y.; born in 
Holland, came to U. S. in 1908. 

2 Mrs. Hendrika Van Nederynen, my mother; came to U. S. in 1924 and mar- 
ried two years later. Until about 1930 the family spoke Dutch exclusively at home. 

8 Gerrit Roozeboom of Castleton; came to U. S. at age of 25. Was 74 when inter- 
viewed. 

4 Mrs. Peter Delvers of Brooklyn. When interviewed, she was about 60 and 
had been in the U. S. for 25 years. 

5 Albert Lievestro of Castleton, my grandfather. Born in a farming section of 
Holland, he came to U. S. when his children were young men and women. He 
reads American newspapers. 

6 Mrs. Carrie Van Altena of Castleton, a neighbor about 65 years old when 
interviewed. Four of her five children were born in Holland but all educated in 
U. S. Resident of Castleton for 24 years when interviewed. 


7 Mrs. Jacob Van Kampen of Castleton, R.F.D. #2. About 25 when she came 
to U. S.; about 65 when interviewed. 


8 Jacob Van Kampen. See #7. Also about 65 when interviewed. 
9 Mrs. Frank Stolp of Castleton. She and her husband were about 55 when 
interviewed, and had been in U. S. about 35 years. 


10 Frank Stolp of Castleton. See #9. 

11 Elizabeth McCrady, Children of Foreign Lands, 1937. 

12 Rijk Puik of Bethel, Zetten, Holland, a schoolmaster who wrote me a letter. 

13C. J. Wannee, Kockbock van de Amsterdamsche Huishoudschool, n.d., 5th 
edition. 

14 Nederlandsch Volksliederenboek. Amsterdam, 1915. Edited by D. DeLange, 
Jr., J. C. M. Van Riemsdijk, and G. Kalff. # 
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Note: Upon the puzzle regarding Hartjesdag, Mrs. Atteridg has 
received the following communication from Mr. Christiaan Lievestro 
of Boston: “Hartjesdag was and is celebrated on the first Monday 
after the 15th of August ... The key to the nature of the celebration 
is in the word hartje. The first and most common meaning is lieveling 
(dear, darling, favorite). But an alternative meaning is ondeugende 
jonge, (mischievous boy) and this is obviously the meaning intended. 
Knuttel considers hert (deer) only as a vague and questionable root. 
Hartjesjagen, the celebration of hartjesdag, was for the straat jongens 
(urchins) and the geringe burgerij (common populace) of Amsterdam 
and Haarlem. Knuttel, the etymological authority, says that this was 
originally a day when hunting in the dunes near Haarlem was freely 
permitted. I suppose hunting for rabbits or chasing small game was 
easily and often confused in alcoholic enthusiasm with chasing 
the nearest and plumpest damsel . . . Whatever was chased, there 
were probably as many dears as deer; and so the Valentine connota- 
tion. . .. Today the custom is maintained only in a kind of Hallowe- 
’en-like festivity for the children of the Jordaan (the Bowery-like 
section of Amsterdam). The children wear costumes and beg for 
treats. Adults seldom participate; children from more inhibited parts 
of the city are forbidden to join in the fun.” 
































DANISH LORE IN DENMARK 
AND AT TROY, N. Y. 


By MILDRED R. LARSON 


ANCING on Christmas Eve around a Christmas tree 

placed in the middle of my grandmother’s and grand- 

father’s living room was always a highlight of each year 
when I was a child. My small hand in my grandfather's big one, I 
helped form a complete family ring around the tree. Then ’round 
and ‘round the tree we moved, gliding or skipping, while we sang 
songs, “Nu hav ve Jul igen” for my grandparents and “Away in a 
Manger” for the young folks. The words of the Danish song made 
no sense to me, but they and the peppy tune to which they were 
sung were inseparable from the excitement of Christmas Eve. 

Until recently I was unaware how many of our family and 
neighborbood customs at Troy, N. Y., were a copy of Danish 
customs and how many others were adaptations, customs changed 
to fit into the new surroundings of the numerous Danish families 
who settled in North Troy. 

From Mrs. Agner Larsen, I learned the folk ways and beliefs 
of the Danes. Mrs. Larsen, no relation to me, was formerly a 
resident of Copenhagen. She married an American, who was visit- 
ing his native Denmark, and came to North Troy to live. 

In her account of Danish folkways, I shall include, in paren- 
theses, ways in which these customs are reflected in the usages of 
many families now living in Troy. 

Christmas—Christmas Eve is the time for joyous celebration; 
Christmas Day is the religious celebration. (True for Danish 
families here as well as abroad.) 
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On the farms before nightfall on Christmas Eve, everything 
must be spick and span. Unless all farm implements are placed 
indoors, the year will not be a successful one for the farmer. All 
cattle are given something extra to eat, and the pets receive tid- 
bits, too. A sheaf of grain for the birds is hung outside. (In our 
family when the Christmas tree was taken from the house, it was 
put in the back yard and hung with bread for the birds.) 

Since the nissen (Christmas elf) is a mischievous fellow who 
may play pranks, the family seek to appease him by putting a dish 
of rice for him in the attic or preferably in a tower. A book has 
been written about a nissen and a parsonage tower in which he 
found a bowl of rice. This story is presented in play form in Co- 
penhagen every year. (China figures of Jul nissen are placed on 
my aunt’s fireplace mantel still, and a few cotton elves are hung 
on the tree in her home.) 

At four o’clock on Christmas Eve all stores close according to 
law. At 5 p. m. everyone goes to church, where a musical service 
with many hymns but no sermon is held. People then return home 
to eat the huge dinner which has been prepared. Risengrod (rice 
eaten with butter and with sugar and cinnamon mixed together) 
starts off the meal. Duck, goose or pork is the main meat, depend- 
ing on individual taste or pocketbook. (Families in which there 
are first generation Danish-Americans still serve goose here, al- 
though other families have adopted the American turkey as the 
feast bird.) 

These are the various foods included in the meal. They are 
prepared weeks in advance for the holiday season: sylte (head 
cheese), medisterpolse (sausage), skinke (smoked ham), rogede 
lam (smoked lamb), rullepolse (rolled, spiced meat), jul kage 
(Christmas coffee cake—in our family always made by my uncle 
from his mother’s recipe), pebernodder (cookies), brune kager 
(molasses or honey cakes), soster kager (cookies), butterdejg 
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kringler (flaky pastry), vanilla kranse (almond flavored cake) and 
sand kage (pound cake). (Most of these are now served at smor- 
gasbords in this country.) 

After dinner the family join hands in a circle and dance around 
the Christmas tree, which is trimmed gaily with national flags, 
candies, and bright trimmings. (I recall the paper red and white 
Danish flags strung on a long string hanging from bough to bough 
of the tree and the American flag on a lollypop stick fastened to 
another branch. I also recall my selecting, with my sister, the 
pieces of candy on our tree that each would nibble—unknown to 
our parents, of course.) 

Songs are sung as the family dance around the tree. Here is 
one : 


Hojt fra Traets gronne Top 
straaler Juleglansen 
Spillermand spil lystig op 

nu begynder Dansen 

lag nu smukt din Haand i min 
ikke ror ved den Rosin 

forst skal Traet vises 

siden skall der spises. 


(Free translation) 


High from the tree’s green top 

Beams the Christmas light. 

Musicians play with joyous (pep) 

Now the dance begins. 

Lay now nicely your hand in mine; 

Do not touch the rose (i.e., trimmings) . 
First the tree must be shown; 

Later then we feast. 


Another song sung around the tree is: 


Her komme Jesu, dine smaa, 
Til dig i Betlehem at gaa; 
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Oplys enhver i Sjael og Sind 
At finde Vejen til dig ind. 


(Translation) 


Here we come, Jesus, your little ones; 
To you in Bethlehem we go. 
Enlighten us in soul and mind 

That we the way to Thee may find. 


After the dancing and singing the gifts are distributed. About 
10 p. m. they have coffee and ableskivers. (Ableskivers are a golf- 
ball shaped dessert of rich pancake batter, made in a specially 
molded pan.) 

Every visitor who comes to the home during the holiday sea- 
son is served wine and cookies. It would be bad luck for the home 
if he should leave without refreshments. (The cookies in Troy 
were usually the buttery sprite kage, called spritz in many Amer- 
ican cook books.) 

New Year’s Eve—The old custom was to shoot guns to “shoot 
the new year in.” In some parts of the country they eat bluefish 
(torks) with mustard gravy for their 6 p. m. dinner. 

New Year’s Day—In the morning the children shoot off fire- 
crackers in front of the houses. The neighbors come out with the 
cookies the children expect. The children have hidden, mean- 
while, and the neighbors have to find them. 

Sometimes the children, instead of using firecrackers, use a 
rumlepot, a pot without handles but having three little legs. The 
pot is covered with a pig’s bladder, which is stretched tightly over 
its top. A hole is left in the center of the bladder, through which 
a stick is pushed and pulled. The resulting noise is terrific. 

The children sing this song while making the noise: 


Skon jomfru luk Dit Vindue op 
Min Rumlepot vil ind. 
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(Translation) 


Pretty young girl, open your window. 
My rumble pot ‘likes’ to get in. 

Epiphany—Called “Hellig tre Konger”’, which means ‘Three 
Holy Kings.” On this day candles are used in the windows to 
symbolize the Wise Men. (We used the candles in the window at 
Christmas time only.) 

Lent—Fasten, which means Lent, is the religious name. Fas- 
telvan, is used loosely to signify the Monday before Ash Wednes- 
day and the whole first week of Lent. 

Fastelavn is celebrated much like our Hallowe’en. Any time 
during Lent, especially during the first week, costume parties are 
held. 

On the Monday of the first week of Lent, children get up early 
in the morning and get something that looks like a fan. It is 
called a Fastelavn ris. The children then go to the adults’ bed- 
rooms and bang on the beds with their Fastelavn ris. These fan- 
like things are wired like an open fan and are made very fancy 
and decorative. The banging means that the adults must give the 
children the Fastelavn buller, a roll-like food made of a coffee- 
cake dough. 

The children then go outdoors with boxes to collect pennies 
from their friends and the people on the street. They sing: 


Nu har ve Fastelavn igen 

Og buller skal ve har. 

Men hvor skal ve faa buller fra 
Naar ve ingen penge har? 


(Translation) 


Now have we Lent again 

And “buller” shall we have. 

But where shall we get “bullers’ 
Now we have no money? 


re-_elC hr tOtllCUetllC 
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This is sung to the tune of the verse of “Oh, Susannah.” Of course, 
people give them pennies to buy their “bullers.” 

On that same Monday, the adults have house parties at which 
they play a game called “Slaa Katten af Tonden,” “hit the cat in 
the barrel.” A prize is in the barrel. The lucky one who succeeds 
in knocking the cat from the barrel gets a prize. Later they nibble 
at Fastelavn buller hung on a string, much as we do with apples 
on a string at Hallowe’en. 

Holy Thursday—called Skortorsdag, is a legal holiday. It is a 
very quiet day, and all theatres are closed. 

Good Friday—called Langfredag. Everything, shops, etc., is 
closed, and the flag is at half-mast on official buildings. At three 
in the afternoon, the flags go to the top of the mast again. 

On Saturday everything opens again. The Royal Theatre in 
Copenhagen plays Gruntvig’s play on Paaskelordag (Easter Sat- 
urday). The play is “Paaskelilje” which means Easter lily. In Den- 
mark the daffodil is the Easter lily, however, and the people go to 
the cemetery on this day before Easter and put “‘lilje” on the 
graves. 

Easter—In the morning people eat as many soft boiled eggs as 
they can. These eggs are colored. In all churches the hymn “Christ 
stod op of dode”’ is sung. 

The next day is Auden-Paaskedag (second Easter). It is a 
holiday. People go to church, and the theatres are opened. 

Store-Bededag (Great Prayer Day)—This comes between Eas- 
ter and Pentecost and is like our Thanksgiving. 

On the evening before this day young people and old go for 
a walk on the old walls around the city of Copenhagen. Then 
they go home to drink tea (the) and to eat hot buns (Hveder). 

Ascension Day (Christi-Himmelfartsdag)—This is four weeks 
after Easter and is a church and legal holiday since the church and 
state are joined. All the YW’s and YMCA’s have their big meet- 
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ings all over the country. They call them “youth meetings” or 
Ungdomsmide. In Denmark the YWCA and YMCA are called the 
KFUM. 

On this day the restaurants open up their street cafés even 
though the weather is often still cold. 

Pinse (Pentecost)—The Pinselilje (Pentecost lily), a white 
flower, opens at this season. 

On Pentecost morning the young people get up at three to go 
out to see the sun “dance” (solen danse). They go into the country 
to see the sun rise. Everyone is dressed up as people are here for 
Easter. 

February 2, Kyndelmisse—This is no longer a church holiday. 
It is a remnant of the Catholic religion. 

The Virgin Mary went to the temple forty days after Christ’s 
birth. An old custom, not followed now, was that women went 
to church on this day to give thanks for their recovery from child- 
birth. Now it is like our ground-hog day. The people tell what 
the weather in the future will be from this rhyme: 


Kyndelmisse knude holder herude 
Med et par hvide stude. 


(Translation) 


If Kyndelmisse is cold and strong like a bull ox, 
There will be continued cold. 


(Direct translation of first line) 
Kindelmisse is outside with two white steeds. 


March 9—is de 40 Riddere. In the olden days it stood for mar- 
tyrs; now it is another weather-prophet day. The weather of that 
day will continue for 40 days according to the belief. 

June 24, Midsummer Festival—It is called Sct. Hans Dag, 
(St. Hans Day). 

On the evening before the day, people go outdoors and dance 
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in the open on platforms. Bonfires are lit, and a pleasant evening 
is enjoyed. The bonfire is symbolic, as in olden days people be- 
lieved that it would drive out all the evil witches, who could then 
leave by broomstick and fly to Blokslyog, Germany. 


Although June 5 was not mentioned by Mrs. Larsen, it can not 
be omitted from a consideration of holidays celebrated in America 
and Denmark. To the Dane, June 5 is the same as the American 
July 4. In fact, so fully is this recognized that Danes in America 
celebrate June 5 with picnics, games and dancing, usually spon- 
sored by the two Danish-American fraternal societies, the Danish 
Brotherhood and the Danish Sisterhood. When I was a child, 
North Troy’s Rensselaer Park, now divided into housing lots, was 
the scene of the festivities. Now the societies make use of Brook- 
side Park, outside the city. 

In Denmark, moreover, July 4 is equally celebrated. Each year 
at Tivoli, the large amusement park in Copenhagen, Danes of 
American extraction celebrate a lively Fourth. 

Food—Because the New York City restaurants and others have 
popularized the smorgasbord dishes, Americans are familiar with 
Danish food. But I like to pique my friends’ appetites with less 
known dishes: a thick slice of ham covered with sliced apples and 
steamed; a dessert of ablekage, alternate layers of nutmeg-spiced 
apple sauce and buttered crumbs of bread or cake, topped with 
mounds of whipped cream; a hollowed-out head of cabbage, 
stuffed with a meatloaf-like mixture and served with a nutmeg- 
flavored cream sauce. 

Especially appetizing for bridge luncheons are the Danish open- 
face sandwiches with just enough bread, as my dad used to say, 
to hold twice its weight in filling. Smer Brod the Danes call them, 
actually “spread bread”. The spreads, which are numerous, in- 
clude the sylte, medisterpolse, rullepolse, etc., mentioned as Christ- 
mas meats, chopped egg salad with anchovies on top, and various 
cheeses like that made of goat’s milk. o 








GRANDMOTHER 
REMEMBERS SWITZERLAND 


By VIRGINIA WHITE 


EFORE discussing this subject, I should like to acquaint 

you with my grandmother, Louise Ruchti, whose life is 

the proud story of an immigrant pioneer. “Grandmére,” 
a little Victorian lady with soft brown eyes and a gentle spirit, 
was born in 1869 on a typical Swiss farm in Kramberg, Canton 
Berne. Her mother died when she was sixteen years old, and 
young Louise was given the responsibility of caring for the five 
younger children in addition to the direction of work at the chal- 
let. In 1898, she married John Ruchti and came to America. At 
first Grandmother could speak no English at all, a plight which 
caused her many embarrassing moments. The most vivid of them 
occurred during her first week in America. After watching farm- 
ers unloading their milk-wagons at Grandfather’s cheese factory 
for a while, she remarked to him that it was queer for all Amer- 
ican horses to be named Giddiap, Whoa, or Back-up. He had his 
chuckle then, but was later involved in a faux-pas which caused 
him much chagrin: Grandfather decided to paper the walls of his 
home as they did here in America, but overlooked the point that 
the design must be matched. He suffered the amused glances of 
his friends for quite a while until he finally realized his mistake. 
After a few such errors, Grandmother decided that she had better 
became Americanized fast, so she stuffed a German-American 
dictionary in her pocket and conversed haltingly with everyone 
she met. Within a year she had mastered the English language 
and read everything in sight. Grandfather died when the children 
were still young, leaving Grandmére alone and foreign to the 
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customs of the new country. Unlike many immigrants, however, 
she took the whole step in becoming an Americar, accepting 
their customs as her own. Even today from her grandchildren she 
is learning the new American ways. 

The customs of her country were very different from ours 
and in many ways fascinating. It was common in America for the 
farmer’s eldest son to inherit the farm, but in Switzerland the 
youngest son took over the farm when the father retired. The 
old couple moved to the “upper house” where they were on hand 
to help the young folk when needed, e.g., during the haying 
season. In return they were kept well supplied with farm produce. 
The older children were free to establish a trade or emigrate to 
another country. 

The farm was located partly in the valley and partly on the 
hillside. Although the milk cows and goats were kept in the back 
section of the challet all year, young stock and sheep were sent up 
the Alps in summer with the village shepherd. The cattle wore 
huge bells, from three to eleven inches in diameter and beauti- 
fully ornamented. If you listened at twilight during the summer 
months, you could hear their distant tinkle as the animals were 
driven down from the higher pastures. You might also hear the 
cowherds yodeling to their friends on the next mountain. Both 
boys and girls yodeled in this section, and it was common practice 
for lovers thus to salute each other from their respective mountain 
tops. 

Work at the challet was also greatly influenced by custom. 
The shoemaker and the dressmaker paid annual visits to the farm 
to make new outfits for the family’s various members. They 
usually stayed several weeks. Laundry followed a similar pattern. 
Small articles such as stockings and underwear were washed as 
needed, but the larger outer garments were hung on hangers in 
the attic when dirty. A professional laundress came twice a year 
to wash and iron. Clothes were soaked a whole day before being 
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washed. Their shirts were starched as heavily as our dress shirts 
and, when ironed, gained a glaze that would resist dirt for quite 
a while. 

Dating in Grandmére’s day had a very picturesque and 
collegiate air. A group of about seven boys and their leader, 
usually a good accordion-player, would sally forth on a Saturday 
night to the homes of marriageable girls. Once there, they would 
take their station beneath a girl’s window and sing to her. If 
interested, the girl would go to the door and let them in, and a 
raid upon the cookie-jar and wine-bottle would ensue. After con- 
versing for about half an hour, the boys would march off to pay 
their respects to other charming young ladies. This partying 
usually lasted until two or three o'clock in the morning. (I’m 
sure, by this time, our parents would have resorted to throwing 
shoes, but possibly the Swiss were especially sound sleepers.) If a 
girl liked one special fellow, she often invited him to spend the 
evening at her home. When she started going “steady” with him, 
her door would remain locked tc the serenaders and word would 
be passed quickly to the other groups. 

The farmers in that region believed that anyone who had com- 
mitted a sin against his fellowman was condemned to do penance 
at the place where the sin was committeed. On the Tscherrin 
farm, which had been in Grandmother's family for generations, 
was a high cliff on top of which lay the ruins of an old castle. 
A band of robber barons was supposed to have lived there many 
years before. They were very crafty, as the story goes, and before 
setting out to raid the village, turned the shoes on their horses so 
that no one would know of their departure. Even today their 
ghosts haunt the castle and keep the paths swept clean in penance 
for their sins. There was another ghost on the farm which kept a 
nightly vigil along the line-fence below the house in penance for 
changing great-grandfather’s boundary-line. Then there were the 
Durstajaeg—spirits of sinners who were required to wander about 
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until their sins were appeased. When they congregated together 
to mourn their fate, one could hear the voices of the Durstajaeg 
shrieking in the mountain passes. 

In addition to believing in ghosts, the people in that section 
had great faith in certain sayings. Among these were the following: 


I. Proverbs of Wisdom: 
You must not praise the day before it is done. 
Ill gotten gains do no one good. 
Fear not and no ill will come to you. 


II. Omens: 
Seeing a spider in the morning brings sorrow. 
Seeing a spider at night brings happiness. 
Dreaming of mud or soil brings death in the family. 
Dreaming of dirty water brings sickness or bad luck. 
Dreaming of snakes brings false friends. 
Dreaming of the dead brings a letter. 
Sing before breakfast and you'll cry before night. 


III. Silly Sayings 
Bow feathers on my shoes. 
Pepper puts a man on his horse and a woman in her grave. 


Many of the holidays in Berne were celebrated by religious 
observance. Christmas was considered a fast day (no meat eaten), 
and the villagers spent a good share of their time at church. 
Although the adults seldom exchanged gifts, the Weinachts Kind 
(Christmas Child—there was no Santa Claus) paid visits to the 
children on a few days before Christmas, hiding nuts and other 
goodies for them to discover. A bunch of willow switches was also 
provided for use as needed during the following year. On 
Christmas day the children were given small gifts, usually pencils, 
oranges, and pretty cards. 

The Swiss New Year was a gay affair, although, contrary to 
American custom, there was no heavy drinking. After an immense 
dinner, the family either attended a dance at one of the village 
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hotels or had a party at home, at which music and dancing were 
the principal means of entertainment. Those who didn’t care for 
polkas, the schottisch, or the waltz (popular dances of the day), 
might be found chatting over a glass of wine or grouped around 
the piano singing old folksongs appropriate to the season. 

Easter Sunday is another typical religious day. However, it 
had other important significance, i.e., the coming of spring and 
especially the removal of long, scratchy, woolen underwear. If 
the day were nice, the villagers would wear their spring clothes 
(not necessarily new) to church. In the afternoon, the young men 
and women went promenading—not to show off their clothes but 
their partners. 

The Fastnachten festival (pre-Lenten Carnival) is comparable 
to our Hallowe’en. The children go out in the afternoon, parad- 
ing and singing songs. Little parties were given for the children 
in some homes. 

Along with holidays come the special foods such as Grass 
Wormli, a Christmas treat of sweetened dough cut up into strips 
and fried in deep fat. Tsiippa, or New Year’s bread, contains a 
great deal of egg and butter. It is very yellow and can be kept 
moist and fresh for weeks. On this day also are made Greholine 
Kiichli, of a dough rolled and then stretched to paper thinness 
over the knee of the housewife, who wears a clean white apron 
especially for this purpose. When finished, they are pressed in 
layers between linen towels until ready for cooking. After frying 
in deep fat (butter) the strips are sprinkled with sugar and 
stacked on plates. They last a long time without drying and are 
always crisp and delicious. One of my favorites of the Swiss holi- 
day dishes is Schnitta, strawberry sweetmeats served on bread fried 
crisp in hot butter. 

Editor’s note: Swiss celebrations vary from canton to canton. The canton of 
Bern or Berne, which entered the Swiss Confederation in 1353, uses both the 


French and the German languages. I have not attempted to “correct” the spelling 
of names for holiday foods. # 


















































THE BALLAD OF “BRAVE PAULDING 


AND THE SPY” IN THE 
RAMAPO VALLEY 


By ANNE LUTZ 


RADITION says that riders carrying messages between 

General Washington, at Morristown, New Jersey, and his 

subordinates at Suffern, at Stony Point, and at West 
Point, New York, stopped for rest and refreshment at the old 
Garrison home on the Valley Road (U.S. Route 202) about five 
miles south-west of Suffern. The house, no longer owned by the 
Garrison family, stands between the road and the Ramapo River, 
near what is known as the Cleveland Bridge, where a smaller 
road goes up the mountain to Bear Swamp. 

Late one night during the Revolution, I am told, hoofbeats 
sounded in the dooryard, then stopped, but no one came in. Mr. 
Garrison found the rider swaying in his saddle, unable to dis- 
mount unassisted. Someone down the road had shot him as he 
rode by. He died on the hearth of the great fireplace in the 
Garrison kitchen. 

Among the papers of the late John A. Garrison, his grand- 
daughter found and gave to me a ballad, hand-written, entitled 
“Major Andre.” Though imperfect and incomplete, it is evi- 
dently a copy of the old “Brave Paulding and the Spy.” 

Paulding was one of three young militiamen who captured 
Major John André in September, 1780. André, returning to the 
British lines after his secret conference with Benedict Arnold, 
had hidden between his socks and his feet plans of the fort at 
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West Point and notes concerning the fortifications and the guards. 
Through André, Arnold had bargained with the British to sur- 
render West Point to them, and Arnold was to receive a consider- 
able reward as well as a commission in the British army. 

When John Paulding, Isaac Van Wart, and David Williams 
captured André, he offered them a sizeable bribe to set him free, 
but they refused. Arnold, hearing of André’s capture, fled to the 
British. André was tried and convicted as a spy and was executed 
at Tappan, New York, on October 2, 1780. His fate seems to have 
stirred a great deal of sympathy among his guards and the 
spectators." 

Possibly ballads telling the story of Andre’s capture and 
execution came out soon after the events. A broadside version 
titled “Brave Paulding and the Spy” was printed in 1783.? In 
various songsters the ballad appeared as “Major André’s Death” * 
or “Major André’s Capture.” * Notice, however that the valiant 
young gentleman of the opening stanzas is not André, but Pauld- 
ing. (Incidentally, he was John Paulding, not Spalding, though 
the latter name appears in some versions of the ballad.°) 

The Garrison manuscript is on account-sheets headed ‘‘New 
Wes. 's NC eee a iidieweese 189 ” and “To John Wheeler, Jr., 
Dr., Carpenter & Builder, No. 26 Bethune Street.’’ We have no 
way of knowing where the writer in the Nineties had half-learned 
the ballad, though his phrasing resembles that of the songster vers- 
ions rather more than it does the older ballad-sheet. It would be 
fascinating to be able to bridge the gap between 1783 and the 
1890's. 

This is what we have:—The first page of the manuscript was 
apparently written with confidence, though there are some irregu- 
larities. Then there are two pages on which the writer was evi- 
dently trying to work out the lines and was not sure of the correct 
wording. I shall give the first five stanzas exactly as I have copied 
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them from the manuscript. The rest I have pieced together from 
the scraps, guided by the 1783 broadside as quoted by Moore. 


Major Andre 


Come all you gallant Heroes 

I pray you lend an ear 

I will sing you a small ditty 
That will make your hearts cheer 
Concerning a young gentleman 
Whose age was twenty two 
Who fought for North America 
With a heart so just and true 


The British took him to their dwelling 
And did him close confine 

They put him into Prison 

And kept him for some time 

He being somewhat Valiant 

Resolved not to stay 

He set himself at Liberty 

And so he ran away 


When he was returning home 

To his own countrys joy 

There was great Contrivance 

America to destroy 

Plotted by General Arnold 

And his cursed crew 

Who strove to shed their innocent blood 
America to subdue 


He of a scouting party 
Went to Tarry Town 
Meeting with this young Gentleman 
A man of high renown 

He says to this young Gentleman 
You are of the British force 

And I trust that you can tell me 

If the dangers are all oer 
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Then up steps John Paulding 

Which was this young mans name 
Pray tell me sir where are you going 
And from whence you came 

For I would have you well searched 
Before that you pass by 

And by strict examination 

Found him for to be a spy 


Here is all my gold and Silver sir 
For I have got enough in store 
And when I get into New York 
I will send you ten times more. 


I would scorn your gold and silver sir 


So you must take your Sword in hand 
To gain your liberty 
And if you conquer me oh then you shall go free 


Our time it is improper 

For why we are here to try 

And if we take the sword in hand 
One of the two must die. 


On the day of execution 

He looked both meek and mild 

He looked on the spectators 

And gave a pleasant smile 

Which filled each breast with horror 
and caused each heart to bleed 

And every one wished Andre clear 

And Arnold in his stead. 


Here is a health to John Paulding 
and let his health go around 

To every brave American that 
fight against the crown 

Likewise to those young gentlemen 
that love his company 

Success to future Washingtons 

in brave America 
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Mr. Garrison’s version contains one stanza for which the 1783 
broadside has no equivalent. That is his third, telling of Arnold’s 
part in the plot. In the broadside, the first mention of Arnold 
comes when André asks for pen and paper to write to General 
Arnold, an incident that Mr. Garrison’s copy does not include. 
Both of those bits are in The Forget Me Not Songster version 
referred to earlier. 

On the back of one page, our manuscript has another stanza 
that tells part of what occurred between André’s capture and his 
execution. When Arnold got word that André had been caught, 


He found that his Contrivance 
Would soon be brought to light 
He called for his Barge 
And sailed for N Y straight 
And went there among the British crew 
Fighting for the King, 
And left poor Major Andre 
On the Gallows for to swing. 


Comparison with the Songster version indicates that our writer 
had combined parts of two stanzas: 


He found that his contrivance would soon be brought 
to light, 

He called for pen and paper and begged leave to 
write 

A line to General Arnold, to let him know his fate, 

And begged his assistance, but alas! it was too late. 


When General Arnold read these lines, it put him in a 
fright. 

He called for his barge, and sailed for New York 
straight; 

And went there among the British crew fighting 

for the king, 
And left poor Major André on the gallows for to 
swing.® 
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Though imperfect, Mr. Garrison’s copy shows that this ballad 
telling the story of Major André was known here, apparently in 
oral circulation since it is in such an incomplete form. 

The old Garrison house is fifteen or twenty miles due west of 
Tappan, where young André was executed. One cannot resist 
wondering whether the ballad was sung by some of Washington's 
couriers as they sat before the fire with the Garrisons of those days. 


1A rather detailed account of the whole Arnold-André episode is given in an 
oration delivered by Chauncey M. Depew at Tarrytown, New York, on September 
23, 1880, “Centennial of the Capture of Major André,” printed in pamphlet form 
in New York by John Polhemus in the same year. 

2 Frank Moore, Songs and Ballads of the American Revolution (New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1856) , pp. 316-321. 

8 The Forget Me Not Songster (Philadelphia and Baltimore: Fisher & Brother, 
n.d.) , pp. 88-90. 

4The New American Songster (Philadelphia, 1817), quoted by Herbert 
Halpert, “Some Ballads and Folk Songs from New Jersey” in the Journal of 
American Folklore, LII, 52-69; also mentioned by George Malcolm Laws, Jr., Native 
American Balladry (Philadelphia: The American Folklore Society, 1950), p. 79. 
5 Laws, op. cit., p. 118; Halpert, JAFL, LII, 61. 
6 The Forget Me Not Songster, pp. 88-90. 
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WHO WAS HIAWATHA? 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


MERICA’S famous epic poem came from the pen of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow in November, 1855. It bore the 
title The Song of Hiawatha, and almost immediately it 

achieved wide-spread acceptance, in a measure because of its 
meter. Within a year Ticknor and Norton, Boston publishers, 
asserted that 15,000 had been printed. Thus did the name Hia- 
watha become a household word. Hundreds of thousands of copies 
of Longfellow’s great work have since appeared in various edi- 
tions to deepen the impression that Hiiawatha was an Ojibway, 
and even convince many of the Ojibway people still living that the 
name is ancient with them. 

The centennial of the appearance of the poem thus begins 
under the shadow of a continuing criticism about its origin and 
the appropriateness of the title name. In fact there is also a ques- 
tion of whether or not the meter is characteristically American 
Indian. The leading question of course is whether the Ojibway 
of Michigan or Minnesota anciently had a Hiawatha, and if not 
what character was pushed aside for the substitution? 

Ex-governor Chase Osborn of Illinois, and his wife Stellanove 
Osborn, in their definitive work, Schoolcraft-Longfellow-Hiawa- 
tha, (Jacques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa., 1942) answer these 
questions in a thorough manner in their 697-page book, reviewed 
in New York History, October, 1943. It is shown in the Osborn 
book that Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, who lived for some twenty 
years in Michigan, heard by translation and hearsay many legends 
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of the Northwest country, some of which he jotted down with 
little understanding of the accuracy and caution required for 
authentic (and not rationalized) versions. Later Schoolcraft, who 
was born near Guilderland, Albany County, was given the task 
of accumulating such facts as were available concerning all Indi- 
an tribes of the continental United States, and his response was a 
series of thick quarto volumes, now regarded as of doubtful value 
in many fields. 

While seeking information in New York state he met by cor- 
respondence or otherwise, the Onondaga County historian and 
writer, J. V. H. Clark, who had associated with the Onondaga 
people and knew some of their leading men. Clark had obtained a 
version of a Hiawatha story, presumably from Abraham LaFort, 
an Onondaga chief. Not understanding the nuances of Onondaga 
words, he mistook the name of the Grasper of the Heavens, 
which he spelled Ta-oun-ya-wat-ha, for the character that later 
emerged as Hiawatha. This is like confusing the Adam of the 
Garden of Eden with John Adams of our own early stateshood 
days. Schoolcraft as well as Clark made several similar errors that 
have confused and misled students ever since. For instance, as 
Clark later admitted, he fabricated the oft-quoted speech imputed 
to Hiawatha as he addressed the assembled tribes. He had embodi- 
ed this fiction in several of the speeches that he had delivered be- 
fore a number of learned societies, probably believing that he was 
rendering the general sense of Hiawatha’s message. Thus he pass 
ed the account containing this fiction to Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
who was hunting for more Indian lore, but giving his task only 
a superficial skimming. His reports show quite clearly the hear- 
say-and-guess nature of his “researches.” 

Out of this unacknowledged borrowing from Clark, School- 
craft passed along the second-hand information to Longfellow, 
who liked the name Hiawatha and substituted it for the mytho- 
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logical Manabozho of the Ojibways. Manabozho had none of the 
noble qualities nor the wise associates attributed to Hiawatha, the 
Iroquois. 

Thus did an Onondaga-Iroquois name of presumably the mid- 

15th century find itself transferred to a mid-west state and to an- 
other linguistic stock, the Algonkian. The error caused by this 
choice of a name has caused confusion ever since, since numerous 
writers, playwrights, and poets have considered Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha historically acceptable, so far as poetic license would allow. 
Other writers with greater care have shown that Hiawatha and 
his associates, Dekanawida and Jigonsaseh, where characters in the 
legend of the founding of the Five Nations league of peace which 
invited all nations of the earth to sit down with them beneath the 
Tree of Peace. 
The Iroquois story of this effort has engaged the attention of 
not a few anthropologists and students of aboriginal folklore, in- 
cluding Lewis H. Morgan, Horatio Hale, J. N. B. Hewitt of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, and his successor, Dr. William N. 
Fenton, Alexander Goldenweiser, and Professor Paul A. W. Wal- 
lace. Indeed, the present writer discovered and published the 
Seth Newhouse version in a New York State Museum bulletin, 
more than 40 years ago. Though much has been discovered since 
in other versions found among the tribal historians of the Six 
Nations, the Albany version is the only considerable account 
: easily available. It should be read in the light of subsequent critic- 
ism, and especially that of Fenton and of Wallace, whose White 
Roots of Peace (U. of Penn. Press, 1952) gives many new facts. 

Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, thus, should be understood 
as a matchless poem, an American “Edda”, as Longfellow called 
it, but having little substance of history though possessing much 
Indian flavor. This is so even though its meter is claimed, perhaps 
quite justly, to have been adapted from the Kalevala of Finland. 
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The Osborns’ book discusses this at length and shows parallels; 
but even Shakespeare is known to have borrowed plots. Yet the 
final product has made Longfellow’s recasting a monument of 
lasting literature which time cannot corrode. 

As the centennial of The Song of Hiawatha is celebrated in 
literature, play, and pageant, it should be thoroughly understood 
that the title name is that of the historic Hiawatha, who with his 
associates lifted aboriginal thinking to universal levels, but far 
beyond the concepts of the mental or moral horizons of men of 
their time. With this achieved in a struggle of great dramatic 
force, these stone-age Americans established a League of Nations 
that exhibited extraordinary vitality, even within our own colon- 
ial times. This League saved the Atlantic seaboard for the English, 
and it aided in the destruction of New France. As allies of Britain 
it fought against settlement beyond the Ohio until the Revolu- 
tion was over, when it gave way, to watch the flow of an English- 
speaking people westward beyond the Mississippi, and eventually 
to the shores of the Pacific. This resistance had built the dam 
that held back the waves of migration. It forced a mingling of all 
European elements, until in the end, united in a common pur- 
pose, French, Dutch, Scandinavian, and British marched onward 
to make one great nation, speaking one language and devoted to 
one common ideal. 

Though the Song of Hiawatha may be sung again in 1955, the 
spirit of the Iroquoian Hiawatha surveys the scene and applauds. 
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THE LEATHER MAN AGAIN 


By LEAH A. STRONG 





HE ARTICLE about the Leather Man in the NYFQ for 

Autumn, 1953, reminded me of an old nursery rhyme 

which my grandmother taught me and which, she claimed, 
was about this Leather Man. She had seen him when she was 
very young, living in Poquonock, Connecticut, a small town about 
fifteen miles north of Hartford, on the Farmington River, approxi- 
mately five miles west of the Connecticut River. The children in 
the neighborhood were afraid of this strange-looking wanderer 
whose unusual clothing squeaked when he walked. Although he 
never said anything, according to her report he did occasionally 
“grunt” at the children rather gruffly. Their parents assured them 
that he was harmless, just a man who liked to be alone, and 
encouraged them to smile and greet him cheerily instead of 
“pestering” him. They learned the little verses and looked for- 
ward with combined pleasure and fear to his arrival. Notice that 
even in the verses (whether or not they really apply to this man), 
he does not necessarily respond. 


One misty, moisty morning, 
When cloudy was the weather, 
I chanced to meet an old man, 
All clothed in leather. 





He began to courtesy [sic], 
And I began to grin: 

“How do you do and how do you do, 
And how do you do again.” 
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Other old-timers in the area north of Hartford also remember 
hearing parents and older brothers and sisters talk about his 
visits there. My impression is that they were infrequent, not on a 
thirty-four day cycle, but, perhaps, only once a year. The extent 
of his wandering was not suspected. Some believed that he lived 
all year in a cave nearby, and that he came to town only once a 
year. Others just plain did not know what happened to him 
between visits, but they do not seem to have thought much about 
it. With their own brand of Connecticut-Yankee reserve, they 
figured it was his business and no one else’s concern. The children 
were told that he was English, but where that idea developed no 
one seems to remember. 

Mr. Emmest Nettleton, an eighty-eight-year-old gentleman 
living in Middlefield, Connecticut, a town between Meriden and 
Middletown, south of Hartford and about five miles from the 
Connecticut River, remembers seeing the Leather Man there, and 
can point out the overhanging rock under which he lived, “But 
we call it a cave.” He first saw him in 1873. As a seven-year-old 
boy, he was carrying his father’s lunch down to where he worked, 
when he came upon a strangely-clad figure asleep by the side of 
the road. Terrified, he ran home, but was told that it was only 
the Leather Man and that he was not dangerous. Mr. Nettleton 
says now that it took much seven-year-old courage to go back 
down the road and walk past the sleeper. According to him, the 
Leather Man did not beg. He “ate what he found”; and in Mid- 
dlefield, Mrs. Guy fed him, and Andrew Bell gave him tobacco. 
His visits were much more frequent than they had been north of 
Hartford, as often as once a month. On several occasions he was 
accompanied by a dog. Mr. Nettleton thinks that the last time 
he saw him was in 1876. 
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When asked if he thought that the Leather Man was in any 
way strange or peculiar, Mr. Nettleton seemed surprised and said: 
“No. He just liked to be alone.” 


Editor’s note: As Dr. Strong guessed, the little poem is really an old nursery 
rhyme. According to Iona and Peter Opie in their Oxford Dictionary of Nursery 
Rhymes (1951. 1952), p. 314 (No. 359), the eight lines are the first stanza of “The 
Wiltshire Wedding,” a broadside ballad printed in England about 1680. In the 
ballad the bride’s father is called “old Father Leather-Coat.” # 


MORE LONG ISLAND MEMORIES 


By MISS KATE W. STRONG 


HE following sayings may not be new to you; on the 
other hand, if not recorded they may vanish:— 


If you change your flannels before June, 
You'll go to Heaven a month too soon. 


April borrows three days from March, 
and they are ill. 


I tied it up—fore, aft, and amidships. 


As a child I fully believed that April snow, rare with us, 
would cure freckles. As I had no freckles, I could not try out the 
cure. 


Here is a weather-sign which, I am told, the Weather Bureau 
believes is true for the north shore of Long Island: If the tide is 
going out, a thunder shower will go down the Sound; if the tide is 
coming in, we are pretty sure to get the shower. There is one 
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exception to this rule: a terribly heavy thunder shower may make 
its way up against the tide, and if it does, it will be a “‘corker.” 

Setauket had its witches in 1655, as recorded in our town 
records. We have also had pirates. Here is a song which I learned 
from my father; his father sang it to the children: 


BALLAD OF CAPTAIN KIDD 


Oh my name was Captain Kidd as I sailed, 

Oh my name was Captain Kidd as I sailed, 

Oh my name was Captain Kidd, and so wickedly I did, 
As I sailed, as I sailed. 


I was forty rods from shore as I sailed, (twice) 
I was forty rods from shore when I murdered William Moore, 
And I left him in his gore, as I sailed. 


I'd a Bible in my hand, as I sailed, (twice) 
I'd a Bible in my hand, and I left it in the sand, 
As I sailed, as I sailed. 


Come all you young and old, see me die, (twice) 
Come all you young and old, and my righteous doom behold, 
See me die, see me die. 


An elderly cousin of my father told me some epitaphs, but 
I cannot say where they are to be found, if anywhere: 


Here lie two babes as dead as nits, 

God made them so with ague fits. 

They were too good to dwell with we, 

So He took them home to dwell with He. 


Here lies a man who looked into the barrel of his 
gun to see if it was loaded, and it was. 
(A favorite of my father’s.) 


























STUFFLE DENMARK AND THE BEAR 


Here lies the body of Jonathan Pease, 
Buried beneath the daisies and trees. 
What lies here is only the pod; 
Pease shelled out and went home to God. 
(Said to be on Long Island.) 


Editor's note: For an account of Kidd on Long Island, see H. W. Thompson, 
Body, Boots & Britches (1940) , pp. 20-32. The best known tune for the Kidd ballad 
is in Joanna C. Colcord’s delightful Songs of American Sailormen (1938), pp. 
141-144; her tune is obviously from an old Irish one called “Sean Bhean Bhocht,” 
or “The Shan Van Voght.” . .. The epitaph for Pease is perhaps the most popular 
and widespread of inscriptions found only in oral tradition, not in any cemetery. 
The other two epitaphs are also obviously inventions that have slipped into 
folklore. # 


STUFFLE DENMARK AND THE BEAR 


By BETTY DENMARK MORRIS 


HE DENMARKS of Chemung County are able to trace 

(to their own satisfaction) the origin of a rhythmic shout 

still used by marching American soldiers. The story is 
one that I collected at Ven Etten, N. Y., in December of 1939 
from Mrs. Monroe Denmark (then aged seventy) and Mr. Harold 
Denmark (then aged fifty); they told the tale as part of our 
family history, handed down from grandparents and regarded as 
unquestionably true:— 


One summer day Stuffle Denmark went berryin’, a pail in 
either hand. When one pail was filled, Stuffle set it by a stump 
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and wandered away to fill the second. When that was done, Stuffle 
returned to the stump, only to find a bear munching happily of 
the berries. 

Stuffle decided to teach the bear a lesson. Bruin, nose buried 
in the berries, was oblivious of Stuffle’s stealthy approach. At last 
Stuffle stood directly behind the powerful animal. Simultaneously 
Stuffle brought his broad, toughtened hands down on the bear’s 
rump and lustily shouted ‘“‘Boo!” 

The bear was not only startled, as planned, but peeved. 
Stuffle took refuge behind the old pine stump. For hours Stuffle 
and the irate bear maneuvered around the stump, the animal 
calm and determined, Stuffle shouting “Help!” at regular inter- 
vals. At length the bear changed his tactics. Directly over the 
stump he climbed, and Stuffle was forced to run for it. 

Stuffle doubled both the frequency and the volume of his 
shouts for assistance as he streaked through the wooded section 
and out into the clear. By the time he had gone a hundred yards 
or so, Stuffle’s cry had fallen away to “Hep! Hep!” 

Fortunately, “Hep!” brought help, for a neighbor and two 
dogs (one with but three legs, belonging to Stuffle) appeared at 
the scene of the chase. Combining their efforts, they were able to 
unsettle the bear’s mind and divert his attention. Stuffle was saved. 

Some years later, when Stuffle and his rescuer went off to 
fight for the preservation of the Union, the neighbor made much 
of the story at a bonfire. For purposes of taunting Stuffle, his 
regiment in the Civil War often marked time as they marched 
with the staccato “Hep! Hep!” # 
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JONAHS ON MODERN 
WHALE FACTORY SHIPS 


By J. A. B. ATHEY 


HE OLD Testament tells us that when a ship on its way 

from Joppa to Tarshish ran into a mighty tempest the 

sailors cast lots to determine “for whose cause this evil is 
come upon us.” They found that it was the prophet Jonah who 
was bringing bad luck, and they cast him overboard so that the 
sea might become calm. Since that incident the culprit whom 
sailors seek out for any bad luck they encounter has been known 
as a Jonah, but his guilty actions are often very curious and trivial 
ones compared with the original Jonah’s flight from the face of 
the Lord. The first Jonah spent three days in the stomach of a 
great fish, popularly thought to have been a whale, and it is inter- 
esting therefore to survey the present-day Jonahs to be found in 
modern floating whale-factories. 

The ancient belief that the killing of an albatross brought 
bad luck to a ship seems to cast its shadow over modern times. 
Although there is little mention of this fear nowadays, it is 
significant that nobody makes any attempt to catch the bird. 
Perhaps this is from lack of initiative rather than from fear of 
consequences. Many British trawlermen believe that whistling 
while on board their ships, or more especially while going aboard, 
brings bad luck. There in no shortage of whistlers on whale- 
factories, however, and the only support for the belief comes from 
men who have worked on trawlers at some time. As recently as 
twenty years ago Norwegian whalers would not talk about horses 
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for fear of bringing bad luck, but today horses are often the 
subject of conversation. Perhaps the radio, which keeps interest 
in horseracing alive, is to blame for this change. 

The only action which is really carefully avoided is the 
processing of a whale foetus; whenever a pregnant whale is 
caught, the foetus is thrown overboard. This is especially surpris- 
ing because whalers’ pay is calculated on a bonus system and, 
since a foetus is sometimes as long as 2414 feet, with quite a thick 
layer of blubber, cooking it would increase production and there- 
fore mean bigger wages. But no whaler ever puts a foetus into 
the boiler, though he has no logical explanation for his action. 


When the whale-factory encounters a spell of bad weather or 
a shortage of whales, there is less work to do, leaving more time 
for talking, and talk is sometimes of Jonahs. It is seldom that 
anyone is conspicuous because of deeds he has done; and when 
Jonahs are chosen, it is usually because they are newcomers and 
were not on the ship when she had good luck a year earlier. But 
there are so many newcomers, so many possible Jonahs, that 
before a decision has been reached whales are located again, every- 
body is too busy for idle talking, and Jonahs, past, present and 
future are forgotten in the exacting business of whaling. 

It is evident that Jonah has little place in a modern whale- 
factory ship, but whether or not his absence is the fault of the 
machine age, which many people accuse of killing tradition, is a 
matter of doubt. Perhaps it is due to the fact that there is so much 
work to do and that whalers have little time or inclination to 
think of anything else but whales. = 

































































ALF'S TOUGH OXEN 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


HILIP BRAND, the Paul Bunyan of the Bristol Hills, is 

reputed to have observed the toughness of the Rumpus 

Hill denizens and their success in keeping alive for a 
century or more. 

‘Now, they are tough like Alf’s oxen,” Phil observed. “Those 
oxen lived to be a hundred years old and Alf was getting worried 
about selling them and getting a new yoke. So he drove ’em to 
Penn Yan to sell to a butcher. 

“Kind of tough for beef,’ the butcher said. ‘All’s that’s good 
is their hides.’ 

“ “How much for their hides?’ asked Alf. 

“ “Oh, about a dollar apiece,’ answered the butcher, thinking 
Alf would be discouraged. 

“You got two skins,’ said Alf, taking out his jack knife and 
skinning each ox, neat-like. Them oxen never missed chewing 
their cuds as Alf yanked off their skins, clear to their hooves,” 
reported Phil. 

“Alf told the butcher to give him the two dollars so he could 
drive home,” went on Phil, “and, be-gobs, he licked them all the 
way back and hitched ’em up to a plow. He was turning over an 
old stone pasture when I dropped in to see how he fared at the 
butcher’s, an’ I asked him what they were going to do with the 
hides.” 

“ ‘Sell ’em to the navy,’ Alf answered. “They’re going to use 
‘em to put on a warship down in Cuba.’” 

“Tough folks,” commented Phil. “Alf grew a new set of teeth, 
and them oxen grew new hides inside of two weeks. Tough 
critters on Rumpus Hill, by crickey.” a 








THE COUNTIES: 
JUDGE BREWSTER'S TALES 
OF ESSEX COUNTY 


Toitp to MRS. BARBARA WAY HUNTER 


OCATED in the Northeastern section of New York 

State, bordering on Lake Champlain on the east, Clinton 

and Franklin counties on the north, Hamilton County 
on the west, and Warren County on the South, is the County of 
Essex, which claims to be the second largest and second oldest in 
New York State, and one of the richest in folklore. 

One of the ablest raconteurs of stories and tales of this section 
was the Honorable O. Byron Brewster (1886-1953) of Elizabeth- 
town. A Justice of the Supreme Court of New York State, Judge 
Brewster made a collection of these stories and was a master at 
telling them. A native of Essex County, Judge Brewster had a 
home which, with its early American furnishings and antiques, 
provided a wonderful setting for his tales. 


Essex County, with its forests, lakes, and streams, and its 
inhabitants, has a natural taste for fish stories. Judge Brewster 
told one which he heard from Alvin Bennett, a guide at Paul 
Smith’s. 

In the 1850’s, a party composed of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Bryant,[?] Whittier, Professor Louis Agassiz, and others, organ- 
ized by William J. Stillman, an artist, came up through the 
Adirondacks to what was known as the Philosophers’ Camp on 
Ampersand. 
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Agassiz, who was very much interested in fish, frogs, and 
wild life, had formulated a theory that it is possible to speed up 
evolution by intensifying environment. He had noted that in the 
fish world, black bass live longer out of water than any other fish, 
so he decided to experiment with them. Around the campfire at 
the camp he told the story of this experiment. His chief subject 
was a huge black bass which lived to be three years old. Every 
day it was taken out of the pool in which it lived, and placed in 
wet grass and moss, remaining there for an increasing length of 
time each day until it could exist out of water for an hour or two. 

Evolution was going fine, and the only difficulty that Agassiz 
encountered with the bass was its habit of following hizn around. 
One day, when the fish had been out of its pool for some time 
and had another half-hour to go, someone called to Agassiz from 
across a stream which ran through his property. The. professor 
crossed the bridge and went to investigate the source of the call. 
The bass, not wishing to be left behind, followed him. But when 
he got on the bridge, the unfortunate fish slipped, fell off, and, 
drowned in the stream! 


Another of the Judge’s stories has for its setting an old- 
fashioned drug store in Malone, owned by a man named Caprin. 
When Brewster went into the store to make a purchase, he was 
struck by the fact that the store resembled an old apothecary’s 
establishment and the only items it contained outside of the drug 
line were a salmon rod on the shelf and some trout flies in a case, 
indicating the owner’s interest in fishing. Brewster remarked on 
this and began talking about fish to the proprietor. The old man 
told him about one day when a couple stopped in to buy some- 
thing. After a few minutes the lady remarked, “Do I hear a bell 
ringing?” 

At this Caprin took out his watch and looked at it. “I guess 
you do,” he said, “Old Dick wants to be fed.” With that he 
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walked over to the window of his store, which contained a tank 
of water in which resided a huge brook trout weighing about 
four pounds. On the casing inside the door of the store was a 
brass bell connected with the tank by a fish line which went into 
the top of the tank. Every day as regular as clockwork, the fish 
would grab the line and ring his own dinner bell. 

When the store was sold, the old man had to dispose of the 
trout. He thought it best to let it go wild, so he put Dick into a 
container with water at exactly the right temperature and emptied 
the fish into the Salmon River which runs through Malone. 
Caprin said the fish darted away through a hole, returned three 
times, and then disappeared forever. 

In his store he also had a big bowl containing brook trout 
which he had trained. When he approached the bowl, the fish 
would swim toward him, and when he held a brush in the bowl 
just touching the water, they would come up one by one and 
scratch their backs on it. The amazing fish would also jump or 
rather swim through a hoop which he placed in the bowl. 


One of the most colorful of Essex County’s local characters 
was Lemuel Blood of Elizabethtown. Lem was a bachelor and 
possessed a gigantic physique, weighing 350 pounds normally. 
When he aged, he put on weight and got dropsy, it is claimed. 

Lem was so big that he could find no store clothes to fit him, 
and so habitually wore Mother Hubbards. When he died, it is 
said that he was buried in a canoe because no coffin could be 
found big enough to hold him. 

In 1892, according to Judge Brewster, Lem went to the 
Chicago World’s Fair for a week which he apparently spent in 
the stockyards. When he returned, he decided he knew enough 
about animals to be a veterinarian, so from that time on he was 
known as Dr. Blood. 
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In those days when an animal was sick, the farmers would put 
their heads together and try all of their favorite home remedies. 
When these failed and the cases had reached a crisis, someone 
would go for Dr. Blood. And the good doctor would arrive with 
a reassuring flourish! 

He drove of necessity a one-man buggy hitched behind an 
enormous red stallion. What a picture the two of them must have 
made when the doctor put on his show of pulling the reins and 
pretending to hold back his foaming steed! 

Lem would go into the barn, take a look at the prostrate 
animal and say, “Gentlemen, it’s a desperate case, a desperate 
case.”” “But,” he would say, seating himself on a creaking box 
placed there by his admirers “if she lives, we'll fetch her.” Then 
he would send the worried farmer down to the drug store for a 
quart of alcohol with the admonition that “It’s a bad case, terrible 
bad, and it will be a long vigil.” As one old farmer told my 
father, the doctor would drink the alcohol himself and rub the 
bottle on the horse! 

With great ceremony, Lem would mix a medicine which, he 
claimed, was a mysterious concoction he had obtained in Chicago. 
He declared that it contained forty ingredients, each to counter- 
act the others. Lem had great box-stall presence, giving anxious 
farmers the impression that now Dr. Blood was here everything 
would be all right—he’d see it through. 

While he was waiting for the unfortunate animal to live or 
die, Lem would regale the small boys with stories. He told one 
tale about his encounter with Jesse James which occurred when 
he was out west. 

One day, according to Lem, when he was riding his pinto 
pony, he glanced back and noticed a speck of dust on the horizon. 
In due time, he was surrounded by 25 or 30 horsemen all leveling 
their carbines at him. One of the desperate-looking characters 
yelled, ‘““Throw up your hands!” 
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Lem, quite taken aback, shouted, ‘“‘Who be ye?” 

“I’m Jesse James, and throw up your hands or we'll let ye 
have it!” the desperado shouted. 

Well, Lem was not one to be intimidated. He retorted, “So 
you're Jesse James. Well, I’m Lem Blood from Elizabethtown, 
New York!” 

At that James rode up and shook Lem’s hand, saying, “I’ve 
always wanted to shake hands with the bravest man in the 
country.” 

Lem’s comment on the episode was that you just have to know 
the right way to meet a man like Jesse James—then there’s nothing 
to be afraid of. 


Another of Judge Brewster’s favorite characters was Annie 
Newman, an eccentric recluse who lived on what was later the 
farm of Henry Uihlein in Lake Placid, town of North Elba. 

Annie was first seen in Essex County when she drove into the 
fair grounds at Westport one time when the County Fair was in 
full swing. She appeared in a huge phaeton, driving one horse 
and leading two behind. She was a small woman, dressed in a 
riding costume of the very latest style. 

She asked what was going on, and, receiving the reply that the 
horse races were about to begin, she demanded to see the entries. 
Having viewed the horses, she decided that she could beat any 
and all of them; so she ordered the men to hitch her black 
standard-bred trotter to the phaeton. After refusing a sulky 
because it was unlady-like, she specified that the race was to be 
only once around the half-mile track because she had just come 
in from Philadelphia and her horse was a mite tired. 

There was no scoring; the race started immediately. The 
track possessed very sharp turns, providing a real obstacle to 
Annie, who was driving the lumbering phaeton. She started off 
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very well, her trotter leading the others up to the first turn. There 
she was forced to pull the phaeton ‘’way out into the middle of 
the track in order to negotiate the turn. The other horses passed 
her, and it looked as though Annie’s entry were a joke. 

On the back stretch, the black trotter stretched his legs and 
caught up with the others, but again the turn slowed Annie so 
much that she trailed far behind the others. Now they were in the 
stretch. Annie, on the straightaway, let her horse have free rein 
and he started to pull up, passing the others one by one until she 
raced under the wire nearly a wagonlength ahead! 

Not pausing to give her animals a rest, Annie drove on to 
Keene Valley that night. 

Annie lived in Keene Valley for several summers and is 
reputed to have been quite a philanthropist there, active in 
Sunday school and in working among the poor. She subscribed 
to all the magazines that were printed, but never seemed to read 
any of them. 

The big mystery about her was why she came to settle down 
on a farm ‘way up in the North Country. No solution was offered 
when she died, as she left no will. The father of County Judge 
Sheldon F. Wickes was Annie’s lawyer at the time of her death, 
and he received her estate. He conducted an investigation to trace 
Annie’s origin which took him to Philadelphia and from there to 
Maryland, where he found the answers to his questions from two 
old spinster cousins of Annie. 

He discovered that the family name was not originally New- 
man—it had been so for only four or five generations. One of 
Annie’s ancestors in England, who was the younger son of a titled 
family, went into the Navy and at some time during his career 
fought a duel in England. He killed his adversary with a broad- 
sword; and since that weapon had been outlawed, he was forced 
to flee the country. He came to Philadelphia where he literally 
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became a “new man’’—hence the name. The family prospered 
and when Annie came along, her father, John Newman, was one 
of Philadelphia’s wealthy citizens. 

Annie was always a nonconformist. She rode astride when 
others rode sidesaddle, and cared nothing for conventions. Her 
mother, who was an invalid, died, and her father wanted to marry 
his mistress. At this Annie put her foot down and refused to live 
under the same roof with them. 

The upshot of all this was that Annie left after her father 
settled a trust fund on her. Before she took her leave, she asked 
her father for her choice of any three horses in his stable. He 
assented, and she started off driving one horse and leading the 
other two, eventually appearing at the fair in Westport. 

One story about Annie concerns the naming of the post office 
at the Southern end of North Elba. There was a great deal of 
controversy among the townspeople about the name, and several 
poetic suggestions had been made. However, all these reckoned 
without Annie, who declared that since she had done most for 
the people of the area, the post office should be named for her. 
This suggestion met with a complete lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the people, so Annie took matters into her own hands. 

She composed an official-looking letter to John Wanamaker, 
Postmaster General of the United States, but began it “Dear 
Johnny.” Johnny had been one of her friends in Philadelphia, so, 
needless to say, the Post Office was named “Newman” and still 
bears that name. 

Annie hated men, a fact evidenced by her behavior when she 
broke her leg and was obliged to have a doctor come and set it. 
She was beside herself at this, and berated the poor man with the 
words: ‘Stop that! No man has ever had a hand on my leg and 
none is ever going to!” 

After her death, barrels of Edgar Pond’s Extract (containing 
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witchhazel) were found stored in and around her house, undoubt- 
edly accounting for the strange rumors the neighbors circulated 
about the hallucinations Annie had, and also her habitual glassy- 
eyed stare. 


According to Judge Brewster, Essex County had a few im- 
portant visitors in its early days. Among the first famous travelers 
were Benjamin Franklin and Father Carroll, who were on their 
way to Montreal when they were shipwrecked in Northwest Bay 
of Lake Champlain. Westport stands at the head of this bay. 

The earliest important woman tourist in the mountains was 
taken on a tour by Horatio Seymour. She started from Westport, 
went to Elizabethtown, Saranac Lake, Raquette Lake, and the 
Fulton Chain. This personage turned out to be Lady Amelia 
Murray, lady-in-waiting to Queen Victoria. 


One of the more modern stories Judge Brewster related was 
one about Henry Ford, Thomas Edison, John Burroughs and 
Harvey Firestone, when they were touring incognito through the 
Adirondack region. 

They traveled in one car, followed by another containing 
servants and equipment. One night the two cars were separated 
and the four great men were riding on some back road in their 
closed car when a terrific storm blew up. They had driven cau- 
tiously for a while when suddenly one headlight went out! 

Firestone, the driver, eventually spied a single gasoline tank 
along the road, and he pulled up beside it. There was a small 
shack near the pump, so Firestone, being the youngest in the 
party, decided to enter it in search of an incandescent bulb. 

Inside the shack an old man was sitting half asleep in a chair, 
and appeared quite surprised at the intrusion. Firestone stated 
his errand; and, after considerable searching, the old man pro- 
duced a bulb of the desired size which he gave to Firestone. Out- 
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side, the rain was pouring down, and Firestone decided that he 
would rather not get drenched. So, turning to the man, he said, 
“I’m Harvey Firestone, manufacturer of all those automobile tires 
you see on the cars going by here, and if you will put this bulb 
in the headlight, I'll reward you handsomely.” 

Firestone returned to the car and got in out of the rain while 
the old man tugged and struggled with the headlight-cap. Turn- 
ing to the others in the car, Firestone said: “I’m sorry but I gave 
us away. I told him who I am so he would put the bulb in.” The 
others, a little surprised, decided to have a little fun with the old 
man, just to see what he would do. 

Edison opened the door a crack and leaned out so the man 
could see him, and astonished the puffing man with the words: 
“You might as well know who I am, too. I’m Thomas Edison, 
inventor of that light-bulb you’re putting in. It must have been 
a poor light, because it shouldn’t have gone out in the first place.” 
The man’s eyes almost popped out of his head, but he went on 
manfully tugging at the headlight. 

Then Henry Ford put his window down, stuck his head out 
and waved to the man to get his attention. “I guess it’s my turn 
now,” he said, “I’m Henry Ford, the inventor of this car.” The 
man was almost beside himself now, and the only thing he could 
do was to grasp his wrench more firmly and keep his attention 
on the task ahead of him. 

Now when John Burroughs, the fourth member of the party, 
sporting his full beard, stuck his head out of the car, it was more 
than the old man could stand. Clutching the implement, he 
gasped, “Damn it, if you tell me you’re Jesus Christ, I'll let ye 
have it with this wrench!” 

Another true humorous story which may not be folklore, but 
which illustrates the simplicity of some of the farmers in this 
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area, is this one which Judge Brewster said was a favorite of Nate 
Barnard of Elizabethtown. 

In the days when car-registration was first required, one farmer 
who lived on a small place up in back of Elizabethtown came to 
the county office to register his car. He possessed huge hands and 
experienced a great deal of difficulty in writing with the “post 
office” type of pens. The blanks on the registration-coupons were 
small, and the man puzzled over the questions for some time and 
tried to fit the answers into the small spaces. 

Finally, with a completely discouraged look on his face, he 
strode up to Mr. Barnard, pointed to a small blank, over which 
was printed the word “sex,” and asked what he should put in 
there. Mr. Barnard, disgusted with his ignorance, said, “Damn it, 
you’re a man, aren’t you?” The farmer nodded assent, so his 
informant said, ‘““Well, put ‘male’ in it.” 

When Mr. Barnard looked over the coupons later, he noticed 
the box, in which was laboriously written, “R.F.D. #2.” 


Editor’s note: Judge Brewster was certainly one of York State’s most accom- 
plished tellers of native tales. The ones included in this article were given in 1947 
to Barbara Way of Westport, who had the narrative skill and patience to record 
them accurately. I was always hoping to get an article from the Judge; now that 
he is dead, the versions told to young Barbara will preserve for many of us the 
memory of a beloved friend. They are published with the gracious permission of 
Mrs. Brewster, sent to me by another great story-teller, County Clerk Harry 
MacDougal of Elizabethtown. 

The “Philosophers’ Camp” is described in R. W. Emerson’s long poem entitled 
“The Adirondacs,” written as a sort of journal in verse to commemorate events 
of 1858 at the Camp. The story of the drowned fish is a folktale told in various 
parts of the Adirondack counties. . . . The approximate time of Miss Newman’s 
life may be dated by the years of John Wanamaker’s Postmastership (1889-93). 

. Many Yorkers remember the holiday-trips enjoyed by Ford, Firestone, Edison, 
and Burroughs; I recall seeing the famous friends passing through Albany perhaps 
thirty years ago. 

Mr. MacDougal tells one of the Judge’s recent stories about a Vermonter who 
went into a bank where he was well known, to have a twenty-dollar check cashed. 
The cashier handed him the twenty dollars. The man counted it two or three 
times, whereupon the cashier asked him if he had given him the right amount. 
The man replied, with a dour look, “Just barely.” # 


















































SONGS: “CHANUKE, O CHANUKE!” 
(JEWISH) 


By RutH RvuBIN 


HIS song has been popular among Yiddish-speaking Jews 

the world over, for several generations. The text is accred- 

ited to M. Rivesman (1868-1924) born in Vilna, Lithu- 
ania. The tune is Chassidic. The text and tune which I am send- 
ing here correspond to the way we used to sing it when I was a 
little girl in Canada, some thirty-five years ago, at the ‘Feast of 
Lights” in December. 





Cha- nu- ke, O Cha-nu- ke, a yon- tev a shey-ner A 
lus- ti-ger, a frey-li-cher, ni- to noch a- zoy- ner! 





A- lenachtin drey-dl shpi- In mir, Zu-dig- hey-se lat- kes 





e- sn mir. Ge-shvin-der, tsindt kin-der di kley- nin-ke lich-te-lech on. 





Zogt “Al-ha-ni-sim,loybt Got far di ni-sim,un kumt a- letan-tsnin kon! 















SONGS 


2. Yehuda hot fartribn dem _ soyne, Refrain: 
dem rotse-ach, Deriber, dem giber, 
Un hot in Beys-hamikdosh gezun- Yehuda Makabi loybt hoych! 
gen “Lamnatseyach”, Zol yederer bazunder, bazingen di 
Di shtot Yerusholayim hot vider vunder, 
oyfgelebt Un libn dos folk zolt ir oych! 
Un tsu a nayem lebn hot yederer 
geshtrebt. 


Free English Translation 


1, Chanuke, Oh Chanuke, a beautiful 2. Judah routed the cruel enemy, 
holiday, And sang in the Holy Temple a hymn 
A gay one, a jolly one, there’s none of joy, 
like it! The city of Jerusalem revived 
Every night we spin the teetotum, And to a new life, everyone did strive, 


And we eat red-hot pancakes. 
Therefore, the hero 


Hurry then, children and let us light Judah Maccabee, praise high! 

The little candles! Let everyone sing to the miracle, 
Intone the “Al-hanisim” and praise And may your love for the people 
the Lord for the miracles, never cease! 


And let us all dance in a ring! 


(The above is only slightly different from the version which 
appears in my A Treasury of Jewish Folksong (Schocken Books, 
1950), From my own memory, I had forgotten the second stanza. 
So I phoned my former secular Yiddish teacher, born in Warsaw, 
who was still living in New York in 1948, and he refreshed my 
memory. His name was Hershl Novak.) 








FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS: 


THE TEACHING OF FOLKLORE WITH LOCAL HISTORY 


By THE EDITOR 


T THE Cooperstown seminar of 1954 entitled “Teaching 
Local History,” the Editor was asked by Miss Mary 
Cunningham to give suggestions for the use of folklore 

in classes which study local history. Because a considerable num- 
ber of the members of this seminar were teachers in junior and 
senior high schools, the following hints were prepared with high 
schools in mind; but these hints, if they have any value, could 
be used in the lower grades or in college, or by Societies devoted 
to studying county history or even the history of a single com- 
munity, rural or urban. 

Much the same “practical” suggestions have been given over 
the past quarter-century to my own college classes at the Albany 
State College and at Cornell University, and also in extension 
courses for teachers in Eastern New York. The reader need not 
be warned that my point of view is primarily that of a “literary 
folklorist,” not that of a “scientist” devoted to classifications, nor 
that of a professional historian. 

In later issues, if there are requests, I propose to publish an 
article by some historian, and possibly an index to the articles 
in the NYFQ which have been devoted to the lore of New York’s 
counties. Meanwhile I am hoping for articles from teachers (at 
all “‘levels’”) who have used folklore in their own classes. Such 
articles will be more useful if they give examples of the lore col- 
lected by pupils. 
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I. WHERE TO GET LOCAL HISTORY AND FOLKLORE: 
1. From county, city, town, and village historians. For names 


of your local historians in N. Y. State, write to Dr. Albert 
Corey, State Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 

. From county histories. Those published before the Civil 
War are likely to contain folklore. Other histories of 
cities, townships, villages, schools, and churches some- 
times contain interesting anecdotes, especially when writ- 
ten by persons not “professional historians.” 

. From libraries. Sometimes libraries have special collec- 
tions of local history and lore; for example, the Grosvenor 
Library in Buffalo, the Harmanus Bleeker Library in 
Albany, etc. County historical societies usually have use- 
ful books and files of old newspapers, and copies of papers 
read to the socities but not in print. 

. From oral tradition; usually from older residents but 
not always. Much of the State’s oral tradition has now 
been published in the N.Y.F.Q., since 1945; this publi- 
cation has a department called ‘““The Counties” and an- 
other one called “Folklore in the Schools and Colleges.” 


II. KINDS OF FOLKLORE THAT CAN BE COLLECTED 
BY YOU AND YOUR PUPILS: 
1. Stories about pioneers, particularly in the counties set- 








tled after the Revolution. 

a. Stories of early hardships; dangers from panthers, 
bears, wolves, etc. 

b. Relations with the Indians. 

c. Early institutions: schools, churches, justice courts; 
squabbles over selection of the county seat (shire 
town). 

. Stories about place-names, sometimes so-called folk- 
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etymologies of names, especially stories which attempt 
to explain Indian names. 
Stories about the early wars: “Injun fighters” such as 
Tim Murphy; narrative songs (ballads) such as “Brave 
Wolfe.” More recent wars have given much G.I. lore, 
including slang and songs. 
Stories about the Underground Railroad, with such 
“conductors” as Harriet Tubman of Auburn. 


. Stories about early transportation: turnpikes and their 


taverns, rivers and rafting, canals, early railroads. 


. Farm lore: weather signs, planting lore, songs, etc. See 


Jared van Wagenen’s Golden Age of Homespun (1953) 
and Edith Cutting’s Whistling Girls and Jumping Sheep 
(1951). 

Stories and ballads of occupations: sailors and whalers, 
canallers, railroaders, lumbermen and raftsmen, ped- 
dlers, guides, etc. 

Stories about famous characters. Some are widely known; 
some (especially eccentrics and heroes of tall tales) have 
only a local reputation. 

Entertainments of the folk: square dances, play parties, 
raisings and “bees,” horse races, circuses, minstrel show; 
also hunting and fishing. Much social history here. You 
might even include public hangings with their ballads; 
also ballads about fires and other calamities. 

Epitaphs found in old cemeteries. Before the Civil War, 
gravestones frequently had rhymes. See Prof. Charles L. 
Wallis’ Stories on Stone, a book of American epitaphs 
published in 1954. The NYFQ has a department called 
“Epitaphs.” 

Proverbs and other folk-sayings. See department of 
“Proverbs” in NYFQ. 
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Lore of the supernatural: ghosts and haunted houses, 
witches and devils, hidden treasure, etc. Boys and girls 
enjoy Spooks of the Valley (1948) by Louis C. Jones; this 
book is a continuous tale based on authentic folklore of 
The Hudson Valley. 

Folklore of immigrants (“ethnic lore”). Sometimes this 
is the only kind of lore easily collected in our cities, 
though there is still a little Dutch lore in the Hudson Val- 
ley, and a considerable amount of German (Palatine) 
lore in the Mohawk and Schoharie Valleys and much 
Irish lore throughout the state and Jewish lore in N. Y. 
City. 


Ill. TECHNIQUES FOR COLLECTING BY PUPILS: 
l. 


Old people are flattered by the interest of children. Be- 
gin with grandparents. 

Much depends upon tact, even in children. They should 
get acquainted with informants and see them more than 
once and be sure to express both gratitude and admira- 
tion. Sometimes it is well for the child to learn a story, 
then write it out, then bring it back and ask for correc- 
tions. Usually the informant then has more to tell. The 
collector should not use the word “superstition” and 
should not laugh at something which the informant tells 
as serious. 


. The best way to start collecting immigrant lore is to ask 


about holiday customs in the old country. 


. Collectors should be as accurate as possible: tell name, 


address, and approximate age of informant; be careful 
about spelling, especially of proper nouns; give date of 
collection; find out when and from whom an informant 
got his lore. a 








UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


WILL GEER’S FOLK SAY. During the past season I kept hearing 
fascinating reports of a new kind of off-Broadway, off-the-beaten-track 
theater called Folk Say; but as an out-of-towner given to burning the 
midnight oil I found it impossible to fit these Saturday midnight per- 
formances into my schedule. Last Saturday, October 9, the mountain 
came to Mohammed and some of my own chickens (including the 
word “folk-say” and A Treasury of American Folklore) came home to 
roost in the form of an out-of-town opening of Will Geer’s new Folk 
Say production, Mark Twain, at Camp Rainbow, Croton, sponsored 
by the Jewish Community of Cortlandt. 

Will Geer defined “folk say” as the stuff that is handed down from 
generation to generation. In his capable hands it took on some of the 
attributes of folk art, of the kind that I define as the work of an in- 
dividual artist like Mark Twain who succeeds in identifying himself 
with his folk tradition. And in these monologues and sketches Will 
Geer passed Mark Twain’s writings through his own folk imagination 
as writer and actor, and identified himself and the audience with the 
folk spirit of Mark Twain’s work. 

Jill Miller of the Putnam County Playhouse (where Will recently 
presented scenes from Edwin Justus Mayer’s Davy Crockett play, Sun- 
rise in My Pocket), the “prologue of the evening,” invited the audience 
to make it real folk say by participating. Which they did by joining 
in the folk singing led by Fred Hellerman as well as by responding 
spontaneously to the rich social satire of Mark Twain’s gibes at Con- 
gress in his letters and interviews with reporters from the Times, read- 
ing between the lines allusions to contemporary Congressional investi- 
gations. During the “Child of Calamity” fight scene on the raft (from 
Life on the Mississippi) a couple of youngsters in the front row car- 
ried participation a little too far and got mixed up in the free-for-all, 
resulting in one ripped coat-sleeve seam. 
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Will Geer adroitly brought the audience into his lecture from 
ee It by using Mark ‘Twain's trick of introducing names of in- 
dividuals in the community who were present. Thus the “first Mrs. 
Botkin” became the victim of the carpet-making machine, and her 
husband duly erected a monument with the inscription: “Sacred to 
the memory of 455 yards of three-ply ingrain carpet containing all the 
mortal remains of my wife.” According to Fred Lewis Pattee, in his 
lecture on American humor at Columbia, an American once told that 
story to an Englishman who had requested an American joke, only to 
have the Englishman reply, “Do you call that a joke? That’s not a 
joke. It’s a damned lie!” 

The actors, who ran up and down the aisles making faces and passes 
at the audience, seemed to enjoy it as much as any one; and a good 
time was had by all, who went home to reread Mark Twain, with new 
zest and meaning, after having seen a more than reasonable facsimile. 
The pot-pourri of readings, sketches, monologues, and songs recap- 
tured the barnstorming, swashbuckling spirit of the old traveling 
showman, borrowing a little from each of the picaresque professions 
enumerated by the Duke in the hilarious raft scene from Huckleberry 
Finn (the hight spot of the evening): “... Do a little in patent medi- 
cines; theater-actor—tragedy, you know; take a turn at mesmerism 
and phrenology when there’s a chance; teach singing-geography school 
for a change; sling a lecture sometimes—oh, I do lots of things—most 
anything that comes handy, so it ain’t work.” 

What the production lacks in the polished perfection of The 
World of Sholem Aleichem, it more than makes up for in the quality 
of folk improvisation—the art of using “most anything that comes 
handy’—which is something the Broadway theater is very much in 
need of if it is ever to “come down off its high horse,” in Walter F. 
Kerr’s phrase. With a little better balance between narration and 
dramatization, the Folk Say form and content should provide an ad- 
mirable vehicle for the talents of one of the few folk actors of the 
American stage. 

The Mark Twain program is scheduled to open at the Albanian 
Center of New York on East Fourth Street at the end of October, to 
be followed by further Folk Say from Whitman and Lincoln. 


TOM GLAZER’S BLEND. I have been talking to my Ossining 
neighbor, Tom Glazer, about a subject that has always been close to 
my interest and on which Tom can speak with authority. This is the 
relation of popular and folk music. A good deal has been written on 
the relation of popular music to long-hair music (as in Gilbert Chase’s 
forthcoming America’s Music). And experts like Marshall Stearns 
and Rudi Blesh are exploring the folk sources of jazz. But a lot more 
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studies need to be made of the relation between the pop song and the 
folk song as in hillbilly music (which the record catalogs and trade 
journals classify as “folk” while the professors sneer at it as “fake”). 

Having made a solid reputation as a singer and recorder of folk 
songs and children’s song, Tom Glazer is now devoting half of his 
time to writing popular songs—words and/or tune. His latest hit 
is the words of Skokiaan—the South African popular song that Eliot 
Shapiro imported from Johannesburg. Before that, Tom came up 
with “Til We Two Are One,” which he describes as a “teen-age 
love song” type of song, based on an old tune very much like “Jimmy 
Crack Corn” (“The Blue-Tail Fly’). “The people who object to 
this sort of imitation or adaptation of folk music,” says Tom, “are 
making a mistake. There has always been that sort of thing going 
on.” Not only are popular songs constantly being based on folk songs, 
but “A popular song is a folk song in the making,” he insists. “The 
people who come after us will have the same interest in their musical 
past that we have in the music of yesterday. Anything that the people 
like is good, important and interesting. Take the standard popular 
song—the kind that never dies but is a perennial favorite and keeps 
being revived, willy nilly. Which only proves that the earlier songs 
are now being accepted, in spite of the fact that they are frowned 
on musically by the musical snobs, folkloristically by the folklore 
snobs, and literally by the literary snobs. The picture is contused. 
The only criterion is acceptance by a large number of people.” 

Another phenomenon which he thinks is important in the inter- 
relationship of folk and popular music is the blending of city and 
country music, due to increased communication facilities. Both 
strains are affecting each other and resulting in a new blend. Even 
the so-called hillbilly singers and writers come from the cities, he 
pointed out. On a recent visit to Nashville, Tom met many of the 
Grand Old Opry artists (including Minnie Pearl, a former college 
teacher) and found them extremely receptive and sensitive. 

I can’t help feeling that what Tom Glazer says and is doing makes 
sense. It reminds me of what Roy Harris said along the same line 
at a meeting of the Music Teachers National Association nearly ten 
years ago. “What makes folk music,” he said, “is music, and the only 
test of music is whether the people like it. Even if it is written for 
money, if the people like it and it is good, it has a good chance of 
enduring and becoming folk music.” 


RALPH BOGGS ON FOLKLORE. Commenting on my article on 
“Applied Folklore,” in the September, 1953, Southern Folklore 
Quarterly (advt.) Ralph Boggs writes me, as of April 18, something 
that might well be written into a charter for a world folkiore organ- 
ization. 








ee 
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“Regarding ideas about your folklore panel for UNESCO, it 
seems to me that people like each other when they realize they have 
something in common; various nations have much in common in 
their folklore; hence this common fund should be pointed out, 
stiikingly and in specific detail. A fine co-operative enterprise couid 
discover parallel texts and traditional cuitural patterns in tales, 
songs, customs, crafts, etc., which would show common basic structure 
and superficial regional variation (i. e., that we're all basically alike, 
with a little local color on the surface, which shows up our ‘national- 
istic’ differences in their true perspective as superficial, not basic). 
‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,’ we say. The Spaniard 
says, ‘A bird in the hand is worth two flying.’ Etc. It would be a 
lot of work to seek out striking parallels in ail types of folklore, but 
then it would be a lot of fun speculating on the reflection of local 
traits in the variations. Certainly folklore is the best mirror of a 
people’s soul that can be found in all cultural manifestions.” 


FROM MY SCRAPBOOK. In Woolworth’s on 42nd Street the other 
day, two men followed me through the glass doors with handles 
marked “Push” and “Pull.” “America,” I overheard one say, “is oder 
[either] push or pull.” 

Reminder notes on index cards: “Write to L. Quincy Mumford 
congratulating him on his appointment as Librarian of Congress.” 
Which I hereby do. “Write to Bill Tyrell, congratulating him on 
succeeding Frank Warner to the presidency of the New York Folk- 
lore Society.” Which I hereby do. 

B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New York Folklore Society was 
held at the Stony Brook School, on Long Island, on September second. 
Frank Warner presided, and a large and enthusiastic audience was 
present. This Contributing Editor started the program by endeavoring 
to stimulate folklore activities in the state with an account of “Folk- 
lore and the Local Historian.” Mrs. Jeannette E. Rattray, whose il- 
luminating and flavorful articles on Long Island lore have been en- 
joyed by readers of the QUARTERLY, presented, in spite of the devas- 
tation caused by hurricane Carol in her village of East Hampton, 
two-days previously, an informative summary of “Long Island Shi 

wrecks” from her forthcoming book. Professor Charles L. Wallis, of 
Keuka College, newly elected Vice President of the Society, entertained 
listeners with anecdotes of his experiences collecting materials for his 
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best-selling study of epitaphs, Stories on Stone. Julian Denton Smith, 
historian and executive, from Wantagh, supplied a glimpse into some 
of the wealth of Long Island lore he has accumulated. 


INTEREST IN FOLKLORE was evident in other sessions of the 
Stony Brook meetings. Before the Folklore gathering, Halsey B. 
Knapp, Director of the State Agriculture and Technical Institute at 
Farmingdale, combined Long Island history and folklore in his dis- 
cussion of “Clams, Ducks, Whaling Ships, and Kids.” In the evening, 
Frank Warner and Marjorie Loomis sang favorite folk melodies. Later 
“Doc” Northrup’s musicians provided modern versions of square 
dances, but few of the members could compete with the lively per- 
formances put on by Long Island’s Junior Historians. 

Richard M. Gipson made it clear that Stony Brook’s William Sid- 
ney Mount pioneered in painting genre, or folk, subjects and scenes. 
Preston R. Bassett, president of Sperry Gyroscope, who is also presi- 
dent of the Nassau County Historical Society, enriched his account 
of the history of aviation on Long Island with many items of folklore. 


RECENT RECORDINGS of folk music tap a wide variety of types 
and sources of materials. Welsh Folk Songs, a Folkways (117 W. 46th 
St., N.Y. 36) release (FP-835) features the voice of Meredydd Evans. 
Evans, who made the recording while a graduate student at Princeton, 
is a native of rural Wales where this music has long been a part of folk 
heritage. The rippling melodies with the abundance of vowel sounds 
are ably performed. In content and in music, some of the 20 pieces 
closely parallel those in the more familiar Anglo-American tradition. 

The somber mood of Russian Folk Songs—an Elektra (361 Bleeker 
St., N.Y.C.) recording (EKL-20) performed by Hillel Raveh—stands 
in striking contrast to the lightness of the Welsh music. Russian-born, 
this singer has become famous for his interpretations of the songs of 
present-day Israel. He sings in an intense, rich voice appropriate for 
these traditional songs. They deal mainly with the oppression endur- 
ed by Russians of the past and present at war, at work, and in prisons. 
Even when the subject is free from suffering, the musical mood has 
dejection and despair. The familiar Volga Boatman concludes the 
performance. 

Obviously enjoying themselves The Korean Children’s Choir sings 
23 American and Korean traditional and favorite songs on a Urania 
long-playing record (URLP-7125). The 22 boys and 3 girls of the 
choir, who toured the U.S. earlier in the year, range in age from 7 to 
13. They sing Korean and American music in both English and their 
native tongue, and they have a good time doing it. There is an un- 
usual treat in hearing these youngsters. The recording represents the 
widespread transmission of traditional music. Also significant is the 
fact that $4 from the sale of each $5.95 record goes to the American- 
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Korean Foundation for rehabilitation work. Records can be ordered 
from the Foundation, care of your locai Postmaster. 


JEAN RITCHIE AND MARTHA SCHLAMME have recently re- 
corded folk music of extremely diverse origins. The Ritchie rendition 
of Kentucky Mountain Songs (Elektra EKL-25) consists of indigen- 
ous music she knows intimately. Portions of the Schlamme recording 
of Songs of Many Lands for Vanguard (VRS-7012) were derived from 
her own experience, but others were not. Miss Schlamme gives evi- 
dence of her versatility by skilful performances of American, English, 
Irish, and Yiddish folk songs and traditional songs from Nova Scotia, 
Russia, Norway, Austria, and Israel. The program, while appealing, 
lacks the folk flavor of her recent recording of German Folksongs for 
Folkways (FP-843) . 

Miss Ritchie, on the other hand, preserves the musical traditions of 
generations. She sings, in her inimitable sweetness, 13 selections which 
were learned from members of her singing family. Some of the ballads 
were sung for entertainment with no bearing on local experiences, but 
gay songs for play-parties had a definite purpose in family life. In- 
cluded here are unusual versions of “The Hangman Song” and “The 
Lonesome Little Dove.” 


PIRATE SONGS AND SWEDISH BALLADS are two recent examp- 
les of the diversity of recorded folk music. Dick Wilder, a newcomer 
to the ranks of folk musicians, sings Pirate Songs and Ballads on an 
Elektra disk (EKL-18). He gives a rousing performance of musical 
tales about escapades on the high seas. He sings a standard form 
of “Henry Martyn,” but he also includes uncommon versions of 
“Captain Kidd” and “High Barbaree.” The other songs of nautical 
desperadoes, once widely known, are rarely heard at present. Wilder 
and Elektra have made a valuable contribution to folk-music record- 
ings. 
Swedish Folk Songs and Ballads is the title of a Folkways (FP-844) 
item sung by Sven-Bertil G. E. Taube. A 19-year old exchange student, 
the vocalist seems to have a remarkable understanding for his mate- 
rial. Most of it is sung to accompany games and dances, but there 
are also typical love songs as well as music dating back to the 
medieval tradition—one selection of which parallels the “Lord Rand- 
all” narrative. 


NIGHT CLUB PERFORMERS AND A JAMAICAN VOCALIST 
also use folk materials. In Songs of the Abbaye, Elektra (EKL-19 

presents two expatriate American actors and singers, Gordon Hea 

and Lee Payant. Their solo and duet performances of American and 
European folk songs have made their Paris night club a prominent 
folk-music center. American Negro songs and spirituals make up the 
major part of the recorded program; in addition, there are other 
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American examples, two French songs, and a recent English imita- 
tion. The performances are distinguished by harmony in the vocals 
and accompaniments, and above all by the theatrical quality of the 
presentation. 

Louise Bennett, author, student, and singer of Jamaican folk 
music, has compiled a distinctive recording for Folkways of Jamaican 
Folk Songs (FP-846). These are straightforward, gay tunes, highly 
entertaining in flavor and filled with local color. The songs are for 
dancing, about lovers, and work tunes. Even the work songs for load- 
ing bananas, working on roads, or pulling heavy loads have a light- 
hearted quality about them. 


PRIMITIVE ESKIMOS AND POLISHED IVES constitute further 
contrasts in recordings of folk music. Martha Bolton, eminent 
collector of ethnic music, thoroughly explcres unusual forms of 
musical expression in The Eskimos of Hudson Bay and Alaska (Folk- 
ways P-444). In this recording, the relation between music and every- 
day life is a close one. The music is simple in rhythm and expression, 
but it plays a substantial role in the Eskimo activities. Songs relate 
to the hunt on which life depends; there are also examples of the 
nightly singing fests and dances, communal song-and-story sessions 
about animals, and a variety of children’s games. Tht actual perform- 
ance and setting for some of this music can be seen in the 16mm sound 
film Eskimo Arts and Crafts, available from the National Film Board 
of Canada. 

Burl Ives’ latest effort for Decca is a recording of his Coronation 
{Concert (DL-8080). It is a typical program of the polished Ives 
performance of Anglo-American songs and ballads. The recording 
of the actual concert in the Royal Festival Hall has the usual 
advantages and disadvantages of a recorded concert: there are real- 
istic introductions and audience reactions, but there are also distract- 
ing background noises. If there is little new in the Ives material, 
at least the recording is a melodious indication of the way Burl Ives 
broke down the traditional British reserve. 


A FOLK MUSIC SAMPLER is available from Elektra (FMS-1), 
containing examples from that firm’s first 15 releases. Shep Ginandes 
supplies three of the examples, as does Cynthia Gooding, while the 
other selections are contributed by Jean Ritchie, Frank Warner, Hally 
Wood, Tom Paley, Sonny Terry, and a group of Haitian musicians. 
The disk is available only from Elektra Records (361 Bleeker St., 
N.Y.C.) for $2.00 (postpaid). Obviously a device to promote good 
will and attract listeners, the recording is nevertheless a bargain for 
a fine cross-section of folk music. It should certainly achieve its pur- 
pose. 
W, G. T. 
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Conlribulors 


MRS. LOUISE VAN NEDERYNEN ATTERIDG, a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, now lives at Little Falls, N. J. Another Cornellian is 
Viriginia White of Rensselaer, N.Y. (R.D. #1). A third Cornellian, 
Mrs. Barbara Way Hunter, formerly of Westport, N.Y., now lives in 
New York City. 


DR. MILDRED R. LARSON, a native of Troy, N. Y., is one of the 
state’s most active teachers of folklore, at the Oswego State Teachers’ 
College. 


ANNE LUTZ, now studying folklore in England, is a high-school 
teacher at Ramsey, N. J., in the Ramapo region adjoining Rockland 
County, N. Y. A graduate of Earlham College, she has studied at Co- 
lumbia and other universities. 


MISS KATE W. STRONG of Setauket is one of our most valued con- 
tributors from Long Island. 


DR. ARTHUR C. PARKER, eminent folklorist and archeologist, 
now lives at Naples, N. Y. 


J. A. B. ATHEY, a chemical engineer from Ireland, has been on three 
whaling expeditions to the Antarctic and one to Labrador. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and is now at the University of 
Toronto. 


MRS. BETTY DENMARK MORRIS, a native of Chemung County, 
is a graduate of the Albany State College for Teachers. More recently 
she lived at Norwich, N. Y. 


DR. LEAH A. STRONG is a Connecticut Yankee (though born in 
N. Y. State). Her degrees are: A.B., Allegheny; M.A., Cornell; Ph.D., 
Syracuse University. She teaches English at Cedar Crest College, Al- 
lentown, Pa. 


MRS. RUTH RUBIN of Long Island City is well known to our read- 
ers as a collector and singer of Jewish folksongs. She has made three 
albums of recordings and has published an admired book, A Treasury 
of Jewish Folksong (1950). a 





